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S.  ALFONSO  DE'  LIGUORI'S 
THEORY  OF  THEFT/ 


That  S.  Alfonso  Maria  de'  Liguori's  Theologia  Moralis  is  the 
latest  exponent  of  Rome's  moral  system  we  have  already  made 
clear.  We  have  shown  that  S.  Alfonso  was  beatified  and 
canonized  so  late  as  the  year  1839,  that  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Kites  examined  his  System  of  Morality  twenty 
times,  and  agreed,  '  with  concordant  voice,  with  unanimous 
consent,  with  one  voice,  and  with  one  mind,'  that  it  contained 
nothing  to  be  censured.  We  have  shown  that  an  authoritative 
document,  issuing  from  the  Sacred  Penitentiary  in  1831,  decreed 
that  the  opinions  professed  in  the  Blessed  Alfonso's  Moral 
Theology  might  with  safety  be  followed  and  professed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  had  declared  that  it  found 
nothing  in  his  works  worthy  of  censure  ;  and  that  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Besan^on  required  his  clergy  to  adhere  to  the 
judgment  of  Rome  by  following  and  reducing  to  practice  the 
opinions  of  the  Blessed  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  all  doubt  what- 
ever being  thrown  aside.  But  it  appears  that  the  beatification, 
canonization,  commendation,  approbation,  ratification,  and  sanc- 
tion, have  not  been  sufficient  to  persuade  some  of  our  readers  that 
all  members  of  the  Roman  Church  are  really  tied  to  accepting 
his  morality.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  Englishmen  who  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Communion,  we  cannot  wonder  at  a 
little  kicking,  and  plunging,  and  tossing  the  yoke,  when  they 
find  what  they  have  to  bear.     We  must,  therefore,  add  more 
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testimony,  showing,  on  unimpeachable  authority,  that  Rome  is 
committed  to  S.  Alfonso,  and  that  his  morality  is  her  morality. 

The  preface  to  his  Moral  Theology  opens  as  follows  : — '  The 
'  new  edition  of  S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori's  Moral  Theology,  which 
^  has  been  long  looked  for  from  the  Mechlin  press,  is  at  last  pub- 
^  lished.  The  work  which  is  thus  issued  afresh,  after  innumerable 
*  editions,  and  no  small  labour,  is  not  only  the  teaching  of  a  very 
'  learned,  experienced,  and  wise  author,  but  of  a  Saint ;  and  it  is 
^  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church  itself.  We 
Miold,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  superfluous  task  to  commend  or 
'defend  it  against  those  who  find  fault  with  it,  since  it  has 
'been  commended  and  defended  by  the  oracle  of  the  Church 
'itself.; 

Again :  '  We  have  issued  a  work  in  which,  by  the  judgment 
'  of  the  Roman  Church  itself,  there  is  found  nothing,  no  opinion 
'  and  no  principle,  which  is  deserving  of  censure  ;  of  this  we  are 
'  most  perfectly  assured,  by  the  decree  concerning  the  revision 
'  of  S.  Alfonso's  works.  The  teaching  of  Benedict  XIV.  about 
'  the  canonization  of  Saints,  shows  us  what  force  the  Apostolic 
'  approbation  has,  and  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Church  in 
'approving  of  the  writings  of  the  servants  of  God,  with  a 
'  view  to  their  canonization.  In  our  times  all  the  writings  of 
'  a  servant  of  God  who  is  to  be  placed  among  the  Blessed,  must 
'be  subjected  to  an  extremely  rigid  examination  according 
'  to  the  decrees  of  Urban  VIIL,  and  the  approved  teaching  of 
'  Benedict  XIV.  And  the  purpose  of  a  judicial  revision  of  this 
'  nature  is,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  teaching  of  the 
'  servant  of  God  be  free  from  all  theological  censure.  Now 
'  every  proposition  which  is  heretical,  erroneous,  approaching  to 
'  error,  savouring  of  heresy  or  error,  suspected  of  error,  rash, 
'  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  ill-sounding,  misleading  to 
'  the  simple,  schismatical,  injurious,  impious,  or  blasphemous,  is 
'  subject  to  theological  censure,  several  sorts  of  which  Benedict 
'  himself  recounts.  The  revisers  are  bound  to  note  if  there  is 
'  in  the  works  any  error  against  faith  or  good  morals,  or  any  new 
'  doctrine  unaccordant  with  the  sense  of  the  Church ;  meanmg  by 
'  new  doctrine,  not  anything  brought  forward  in  a  new  way,  but 
'  something  put  forth  which  is  really  new,  vain,  and  useless,  op- 
'  posed  to  Scripture  and  to  the  Fathers.  It  is  the  duty,  there- 
'  fore,  of  the  revisers  to  subject  every  single  proposition  to  its 
'  own  special  censure,  and  to  pass  judgment  on  the  quality  of 
'  the  propositions  as  they  are  in  themselves,  independently  of  the 
'  author's  intention,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  further 
'  when  once  they  find  that  the  servant  of  God  has  written  any- 
'  thing  against  the  faith,  or  good  morals,  or  the  sense  of  the 
'  Church,  although  he  wrote  it  with  a  good  intention.  An  ex- 
'  amination  of  this  nature  having  been  instituted  with  a  view  to 
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^  the  canonization  of  S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  and  the  Church 
'  having  declared  that  in  his  works  there  was  found  nothing 
^  worthy  of  censure,  it  follows  that  it  is  safe  for  anyone  to 
'  follow  and  profess  the  opinions  which  S.  Alfonso  professes  in 
^  his  Moral  Theology,  and  that  no  man  is  to  be  troubled  for 

*  doing  so,  although  he  may  not  have  weighed  the  reasons  on 
'  which  the  several  opinions  rest.' 

The  meaning  of  nihil  censurd  dignum  is  then  further  explained 
to  be  a  true  approbation,  '  by  which  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
teaching  of  our  saintly  author  is  altogether  free  from    every 
error  which  the  Church  now  sees  to  be  error.     The  works  of 
S.  Alfonso,  therefore,  rejoice  in  this  highest  and  singular  privi- 
lege, which  those  of  no  uncanonized  moral  writers  can  possess, 
for  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  not  made  certain  by  so  solemn 
a  judgment  of  the  Church,  that  there  is  no  error,  no  erroneous 
principle,  no  erroneous  opinion  in  their  writings.     But  we  are 
now  made  quite  sure,  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  in  S.  Alfonso's  works,  in  the  whole  of  his  Moral 
Theology,  there  is  not  one  principle  disapproved,  not  one  opinion 
against  the  faith  or  good  morals,  new,  unaccordant  with  the 
sense  of  the  Church,  heretical,  erroneous,  approaching  to  error, 
savouring  of  heresy  or  error,  suspected  of  error,  rash,  scan- 
dalous, offensive  to  pious  ears,  ill-sounding,  misleading  to  the 
simple,  schismatical,  injurious,  impious,  or  blasphemous.     And 
this  being  so,  who  will  not  confess  that,  in  the  matter  of  morals, 
grave  and  difficult  as  it  is,  and  so  involved  with  doubts  and 
questions,  minds  are  wonderfully  set  at  rest  by  an  approbation 
of  this  nature,  which,  if  not  called  formally  positive,  is  practi- 
cally the  same  ?' 
Neyraguet  is  no  less  happy  and  confident.     Having  quoted 
the   approbation  of  Pope   Pius  VII.,   Pope   Leo  XII.,    Pope 
Pius  YIII.,  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  he  continues :  '  Thus  by 
'  acting  and  by  teaching,  to  heaven  flew  off  the  Blessed  One. 
'  What  can  you  prize  higher  ?  what  happier  lot  can  you  wish  for 
^yourself?     There  is  then  no  danger  of  erring,  no  possibility 
^  of  fearing  hell  in  following  the  steps  of  so  great  a  man.     It  is 
^  no  wonder,  therefore,  that   in   these   times   this  Theology  is 
'  everywhere  desired  and  sought  after ;  that  it  is  extolled  with 
'  the  highest  praises  by  prelates  of  Churches,  and  the  chiefest 
'  doctors,    not  only  in    Italy,   but    also  in  Germany,   Belgium, 

*  France,  &c. ;  that  it  is  circulated  throughout  the  whole  world, 
^  and  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  all  the  clergy.  What  then  can 
'  be  more  absurd  than  to  find  fault  with  a  work  of  such  singular 
'  excellence,  which  innumerable  doctors  and  so  many  oracles  of 
'  the  Holy  See  have  so  highly  commended !' 

In  the  same  way  the  Redemptorist  Father,  who  has  translated 
S.  Alfonso's  Glories  of  Mary,  stands  over  some  reluctant  friends 
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whom  he  mentally  anticipates  as  recalcitrating  at  some  of  the 
tales  which  are  recomited,  like  Queen  Eleanor  before  Fair 
Rosamond,  with  his  nihil  censurd  (lignum  in  one  hand,  and  his 
book  in  the  other,  and  tells  them  to  take  their  choice  between 
condemning  the  Holy  See,  and  swallowing  the  miracles,  having 
himself,  with  delightful  inconsistency,  omitted  two  of  the 
stories  as  being  totally  impossible  of  digestion  to  an  English 
stomach.  '  Remember,'  he  says,  '  that  it  has  been  strictly  ex- 
^amined  by  the  authority  which  is  charged  by  God  Himself  to 
^  instruct  you,  and  that  that  authority  has  declared  that  it  con- 
tains NOTHING  worthy  of  censure.'^ 

The  Bull  of  Canonization  was  issued  by  the  present  Pope's 
predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  and  in  it  we  find  the  late  Pontiff 
announcing    as  impinmis  notatii  dignum,  quod  licet  cojnosissime 

*  scripserit,  ejusdem  tamen  opera  inoffenso  prorsus- pede  percurri  a 
\fidelibus  posse,  post  diligens  institutum  examen  perspectum  fuerit.^ 
lip  any  ask,  even  yet,  for  evidence,  the  following  passage  from 
the  Life  of  S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  edited  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  and  approved  and  recommended  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
may  satisfy  them.  ^  The  works  of  S.  Alphonso  not  only  do  not 
'  contain  any  proposition  whatever  w^hich  can  be  called  schisma- 

*  tical  or  scandalous,  but  also  none  which  are  either  pernicious, 
'  erroneous,  or  rash ;  the  morals,  therefore,  of  this  saintly  Bishop 

*  cannot  be  censured  without  setting  up  as  a  censor  of  authority 
Mtself;  without,  in  fine,  censuring  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
'See.' 

The  character  of  Rome's  moral  teaching  is  then  iiTevocably 
tied  to  the  character  of  Liguori's  teaching.  And  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  he  is  the  representative  of  a  lax  school  among 
Romish  Casuists.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  it  his  greatest 
boast  that  he  is  not  an  extreme  man,  that  he  is  not  over-stnct 
or  over-lax,  but  holds  the  middle  course.  *  In  completing 
'  this  work,'  he  says   in  his  Preface  to  his  Homo  ApostoUcus, 


'  P.  xviii.  The  Glorie  di  Maria  is  a  book  which  S.  Alfonso  tells  us  that  he  has 
printed  for  the  sake  of  providing  Priests  with  materials  for  sennons  on  Saturdays, 
and  for  Novenas  in  honour  of  S.  Mary.  From  the  headings  to  the  cha])ters,  we 
learn  that  S.  Mary  is  Queen  of  Mercy,  and  our  loving  Mother ;  that  she  obtains 
us  the  pardon  of  our  sins  and  perseverance,  and  renders  death  sweet ;  that  she  is 
the  Hope  of  all ;  that  her  intercession  is  necessar}'  for  our  salvation  ;  that  she  is 
a  tender  Advocate,  able  to  save  all  ;  that  she  is  the  Peace-maker  between  sinners 
and  God  ;  that  she  delivers  her  clients  from  hell,  succours  her  clients  in  ]>urga- 
tory,  and  leads  her  servants  to  heaven  ;  that  she  is  the  Treasury  of  all  divine 
graces ;  that  she  offered  to  God  the  life  of  her  Son  ;  that  she  is  the  Queen  of 
Martyrs ; — together  with  many  more  '  new  inventions  of  honours,*  as  Father 
F,  W.  Faber  approvingly  terms  them.  Cardin.d  Wiseman  cordially  recommends 
the  English  translation  to  the  Faithful.  So  do  we.  We  think  few  books  on  the 
subject  more  instructive,  A  Review  of  it  will  We  found  in  the  i'hristinn  Ueimin- 
brancer  for  October,  1 855. 
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speaking  of  the  Theologia  Moralis,  ^I  have   toiled  for  fifteen 

*  years,  going  over  and  weighing  the  teaching  of  very  many 
^  writers  whom  I  have  examined.     Some  I  found  too  indulgent, 

*  for  led  by  a  false  zeal  for  expediting  the  salvation  of  soids, 
'  they  have  granted  too  much  liberty,  not  without  prejudice  to 
^  the  laws  divine  and  ecclesiastical ;    and  others  I  found  who, 

*  detesting  so  great  compliance,  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme 
^  of  excessive  rigour.  This  has  been  my  greatest  labour,  to 
^select  from  such  a  congeries  of  opinions  those  sentiments 
'  which  on  one  side  have  due  regard  to  the  precepts  of  God 
'  and  of  the  Church,  and  which  on  the  other  do  not  add  burdens 
'  which  have  not  been  imposed  by  God,  nor  tie  every  one  to  a 
^  perfection  which  human  weakness  renders  morally  impossible 

*  to  the  common  run  of  the  faithful.'  And  again  in  the  preface 
to  the  Theologia  Moralis  itself :  ^  So  I  have  determined  to 
'  publish  this  new  work  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  too  lax 
'  and  too  severe  opinions.'  And  in  his  tract  upon  Conscience : 
^  I  protest  that  as  I  do  not  approve  of  confessors  who  adhere  to 
'  over-great  austerity,  and  condemn  using  a  number  of  opinions 
'  which  rest  on  a  grave  foundation ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  I 
'  cannot  approve  of  those  who  easily  admit  opinions  as  probable, 
'  which  are  without  sure  foundation.'  ^  In  fact  Liguori  is  a  safe 
via  media  man,  as  Rome  counts  safeness.^ 

At  first  sight  there  seems  a  certain  degree  of  security  in  an 
Authorized  Book  of  Morals,  but  second  thoughts  will  show  that 
such  an  impression  is  altogether  unfounded.  It  can  only  be  a 
help  on  the  side  of  liberty,  not  on  that  of  strictness.  No  sort 
of  lax  opinions  are  thus  put  down.  They  stand  upon  their  own 
ground,  just  as  though  there  were  no  such  book  at  all.     They 


^  Theol.  Mor.  1.  i.  83. 

^  The  strict  school  consists  of  Merbesiiis,  Contensonius,  Natalis  Alexander, 
Jueninus,  Cabassutius,  Collet,  Genettus,  Petrocorensis,  and  Concina,  almost  all  of 
whom,  it  Avill  be  seen,  are  Gallicans.  It  was  really  for  its  strict  moral  teaching, 
and  not  for  its  speculative  dogmas,  that  Jansenism,  the  child  of  Gallicanism,  was 
proscribed.  '  The  Jansenists,'  says  their  enemy  Francolinius,  '  have  their  Theology, 
both  speculative,  and  practical  or  moral :  their  speculative  Theology  is  Jansenism, 
their  practical  or  moral  Theology  is  Rigorism.  This  has  three  principles.  To 
make  very  much  of  the  Fathers,  little  of  the  Pontiffs,  nothing  of  modern  Theo- 
logians. To  pay  true  regard  to  the  Fathers,  as  quoted  by  themselves,  a  pretended 
regard  to  the  Pontiffs,  to  the  other  Doctors  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Never  to 
leave  S.  Augustin,  real  or  spurious,  and  not  interpret  the  Doctor  by  Councils, 
but  Councils  by  him  :  sometimes  to  go  near  Pontiffs  when  teaching  ex  cathedra, 
and  to  profess  to  do  so — if,  that  is,  they  are  not  against  them.  Always  to  avoid 
Schoolmen,  especially  those  of  the  two  last  ages,  in  controversies  with  respect  to 
morals,  both  in  subject  and  in  manner  of  speech,  and  not  even  to  read  them,  far 
less  make  honourable  mention  of  them  in  their  writings  and  books.'  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  France  and  for  the  Christian  Church,  had  not  maligned 
Jansenism  fallen  beneath  the  calumnies  and  the  violence  of  its  semi-Pelagian 
assailants  !  And  well  would  it  be  for  France  now  if  she  could  recall  the  spirit  of 
her  Arnauds  and  her  Pascals,  instead  of  cherishing  in  her  bosom  the  extremes 
of  Ultramontanism ! 
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are  neither  approved  nor  condemned,  and  are  left  to  the  indivi- 
dual conscience.  But  all  the  opinions  which  are  given  and  com- 
mended in  such  a  book,  whether  strict  or  lax,  are  thenceforward 
sacred.  The  only  result,  therefore,  is,  that  if  there  are  any  lax 
opinions  in  it,  those  opinions  receive  a  sanction,  without  which  a 
conscientious  mind  would  not  have  allowed  itself  to  adopt 
them. 

The  evils  of  this  are  shown  in  the  case  of  Equivocation.  As 
we  have  already  shown,  a  person  committed  to  the  defence 
of  Liguori's  Theory  of  Truthfulness  must  maintain,  that  when 
asked  a  question  which  cannot  but  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, it  is  truthful  to  reply,  '  1  say,  no ;'  intending  the  ques- 
tioner to  understand  that  you  deny  his  question,  but  meaning 
in  your  own  mind  simply  to  affirm  that  you  are  making  use  of 
the  word  no  in  the  course  of  your  conversation.^  He  must 
justify  the  once  well-known  principle,  'H  ^[kiiaa'  6/iuc/iiox\  y  ^e 
(pprjv  avwiLioTo^;  for  that  is  identical  with  the  principle  adopted 
by  Liguori,  that  when  a  man  has  sworn  only  externally,  he  has 
not  sworn,  he  has  joked.^  He  must  hold  that  a  man  may  insert 
a  not  into  an  affirmative  sentence  in  a  whisper,  not  heard  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  other  party,  and  that  his  oath  is  then 
truthful,  though  he  means  to  swear  no,  and  the  other  conceives 
that  he  is  swearing  yes,^  He  must  maintain  that  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice  has  not  only  the  liberty  of  lying,  but  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  lie,  if  the  crime  about  which  his  evidence  is  required 
is  otherwise  unknown.^     He  must  not  dare  to  express  indigna- 


*  Theol.  Mor.  1.  iv.  151.  *  L.  iv.  171.  '  L.  iv.  168. 

*  L.  iv.  loi. — In  the  trial  of  Boyle  v.  Wiseman,  which  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  1854,  the  object  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
being  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  written  a  letter  which  had  been  published 
with  his  name,  the  following  is  reported  as  having  occurred :  '  Dr.  T.  Grant  was 
then  examined.  He  said,  "I  am  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  S.  George's, 
Southwark.  I  know  the  defendant,  and  am  upon  intimate  tenns  with  him. 
I  remember  going  to  Paris  on  the  subject  of  this  libel,  but  I  don't  remember 
having  had  any  conversation  with  the  defendant  relating  to  it.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Univers  journal,  but  he  did  not 
give  me  any  MS.  I  am  quite  sure  the  defendant  never  told  me  that  he  wrote  the 
letter  signed  '  Nicholas,  Cardinal  Wiseman,'  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
action."  The  Rev.  George  Spencer,  known  as  Father  Ignatius,  was  the  next  wit- 
ness. He  said,  "I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  but  I  don't 
see  much  of  him.  I  remember  reading  the  article  in  the  Catholic  Standard,  and  I 
had  a  few  words  with  the  Cardinal  on  the  subject.  All  I  can  remember  that  he 
said  was  that  he  had  reason  to  know  that  Boyle  had  communicated  the  article  that 
appeared  in  the  A/ni  de  la  Religion.  He  did  not  say  a  word  of  the  authorship  of 
the  letter."  "  Did  you  say  to  him,  *  I  have  read  your  letter.  Cardinal  Wise- 
man ?'  "  "  /  ffonV  remember"  (The  witness  gave  his  evidence  in  such  a  low  tone, 
and  so  confusedly,  that  the  jury  several  times  requested  him  to  speak  louder  and 
more  plainly,  as  they  could  not  hear  what  he  said.)  "  I  cannot  say  how  the  con- 
versation began.  The  Cardinal  did  not  send  me  to  the  plaintiff  to  try  to  arrange 
this  matter,  but  I  did  go  to  Mr.  Ivors  on  the  sulMect. — /  don^t  remember  the  words 
that  passed  afterwards   between  me  and   the  Cardinal.     I  am  certain   he   did 
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tion  at  the  four  answers  allowed  to  the  adulterous  wife  :  1.  That 
she  had  not  broken  the  marriage  (meaning  to  herself  that  the 
marriage  w^as  still  existing)  ;  2.  That  she  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  (meaning  to  herself  that  she  had  been  absolved  of  the  guilt 
of  the  crime  after  confession) ;  3.  That  she  had  not  committed 
adultery  (meaning  to  herself  that  she  had  not  committed  idolatry) ; 
4.  That  she  had  not  committed  adultery  (meaning  to  herself  so 
as  to  have  to  tell  her  husband)/  He  must  not  denounce  as 
wicked  the  doctrine  that  a  man  who  has  seduced  a  maiden,  on 
promise  of  marrying  her,  is  not  bound  to  keep  his  promise,  if  he 
is  of  considerably  higher  birth,  or  if  he  is  considerably  richer, 
whether  the  victim  did  or  did  not  know  of  any  disparity  between 
him  and  herself.^  If  he  is  a  '  good  Catholic,'  he  will  hold  with 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Besan^on,  that  on  these  points  '  the 
^judgment  of  Eome  should  be  fully  adhered  to,  and  that  the 
'  opinions  of  the  Blessed  Alfonso  de'  Liguori  should  be  followed 
'  and  reduced  to  practice,  all  doubt  whatever  being  thrown  aside.' 
If  not  so  enthusiastic  as  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  yet  he  is  abso- 
lutely bound  to  hold  that  the  above  teaching  is  not  erroneous, 
rash,  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  ill-sounding  or  mislead- 
ing to  the  simple. 

We  will  now  examine  the  Theory  of  Theft ;  and  we  shall  see 
there  the  same  evil  as  in  the  case  of  Equivocation — laxity  en- 


not  tell  me  the  letter  was  his,  and  I  did  not  tell  him  that  it  was  his.  I  went  to  the 
plaintiff  (Mr.  Bojle)  of  my  own  accord,  and  I  afterwards  communicated  with 
the  Cardinal.  My  object  was  to  endeavour  to  settle  this  action."  "  Surely  you 
can  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  ?"  "  No,  I  do  not  remember."  "  Why  how  long 
ago  is  it  since  this  occuiTcd?"  "About  a  month."  "And  you  mean  to  swear 
you  have  no  recollection  of  what  occuiTed  ?"  "  I  do ;  I  only  recollect  what  I  have 
told  you."  "  What  else  did  the  Cardinal  say  ?  What  did  he  say  relative  to  the 
matter  ?"     "  /  don't  recollect."  ' 

We  have  no  cause  for  thinking  that  Bishop  Grant  and  Father  Ignatius  are 
gifted  with  good  memories ;  therefore  we  conclude  that  they  have  short 
memories.  But  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  as  a  purely  speculative  question. 
What  must  they  have  done  on  the  received  principles  of  Roman  Moral  Theology  if 
they  had  recollected  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  told  them  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  letter  signed  by  his  name  ?  They  must  have  done  exactly  what  they  did. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  '  sinned  by  discovering  the  truth  which  they  ought  to 
have  concealed.'  (L.  y.  270.)  '  If  in  a  trial  the  ciime  is  altogether  concealed,  the 
witness  may,  nay  he  is  hound,  to  say  that  the  defendant  has  not  committed  it.* 
(L.  iv.  154.)  This  would  be  exactly  our  hypothetical  case :.  for  in  matter  of  fact, 
the  trial  was  quashed  because  *  the  crime'  of  having  written  the  libel  was  '  con- 
cealed ;'  therefore  '  the  witnesses  were  bound,'  even  if  they  had  known  the  contrary 
to  be  true,  '  to  say  the  defendant  had  not  committed  it.'  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable.  We  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  possible— indeed  without  S. 
Alfonso's  assistance  we  never  should  have  thought  it  possible — that  when  English 
gentlemen  were  giving  evidence  upon  their  oath  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 
and  were  questioned  as  to  whether  or  no  they  recollected  something  taking  place, 
they  should  be  religiously  and  morally  bound"^  not  to  allow  the  fact  of  their  recol- 
lection or  non-recollection  to  make  any  difference  in  their  answer. 

•  L.  iv.  1G2.  2  j^  i^  g44 
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couraged  by  the  sanction  of  authority :  and  we  shall,  in  another 
instance,  learn  what  is  the  nature  of  that  morality  which  Eome 
inculcates  through  her  Confessors  and  her  Directors. 

'  What  is  theft  ?  It  is  the  secret  and  unjust  taking-away  of  a  thing  be- 
longing to  another,  when  the  owner  is  reasonably  unwilling.' — L.  iv.  518. 

This  is  an  awkward  beginning.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge, 
whether  the  owner  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  in  wishing  to 
keep  his  goods  himself?  If  he  is  likely  to  have  a  prejudice  on 
the  side  of  possession,  the  thief  is  at  least  as  likely  to  have  a 
prejudice  on  the  side  of  abstraction.  We  suppose  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the  Director  to  settle  the  point  between 
them.^ 

Having  got  our  definition  of  theft,  we  may  see  what  acts  of 
taking  other  people's  goods  are  not  thieving,  which  unenlight- 
ened consciences  might  conceive  to  be  such.  Five  kinds  of 
such  acts  are  at  once  enumerated.  The  first  is  that  of  a  man 
who  takes  what  is  another's  by  way  of  joke.  We  may  let  that 
pass.  *  I  only  did  it  in  fun,'  has  always  been  accounted  a 
suflScient  excuse  to  save  a  schoolboy  from  anything  beyond  a 
reprimand. 

The  next  is  that  of  one  wdio  takes  what  is  another's  for  the 
latter's  good  or  advantage,  ^  As  if  a  wife  take  away  money  from 
'  her  husband,  that  he  may  not  waste  it  on  games  or  feasting,  or 
'  take  away  wine  from  him  that  he  may  not  get  drunk,  or  an 
'  heretical  hook  that  he  may  not  irad  it ;  or,  if  a  servant  gives  a 
'  very  poor  man  alms  of  no  very  great  amount,  which  his  master 
'  would  not  be  reasonably  unwilling  that  he  should  give,  although 
'  for  shame,  or  some  otlier  reason,  he  does  not  dare  to  ask  him.' 
This  is  a  principle  which  might  be  extensively  applied,  especially 
if  it  should  happen  that  a  lady  were  married  to  an  heretical 
husband.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  consider  the  case 
of  wives,  children,  and  servants,  separately. 

The  third  case  of  taking,  not  thieving,  carries  us  up  at  once 
to  first  principles. 

'  It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  is  in  extreme  necessity  may  purloin  other 
people's  goods,  enough  to  free  himself  from  such  a  necessity.  So  the 
doctors  hold,  "in  common,"^  with  S.  Thomas.  The  holy  Doctor's  reason  is, 
that  in  such  a  case  all  things  are  common,  for  the  law  of  nations  by  which 
a  division  of  goods  was  made,  cannot  derogate  from  natural  law  by  which 
every  man  is  allowed  to  provide  for  himself,  so  long  as  he  labours  under 
extreme   necessity.      The   same   is   said  when    the    necessity  is   next  to 

'  In  the  Homo  Apostolicvs,  the  cases  in  which  the  owner  is  regarded  as  unrea- 
sonable in  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  goods  to  the  thief  are  when  the  latter 
is  in  extreme  necessity,  or  when  he  is  justly  conii)ensnting  himself,  but  no  such 
limit  to  his  unreasonableness  is  laid  down  in  the  Thcologia  Moralis. 

^  For  the  technical  meaning  of  *  common  opinion,'  and  of  *  probable  and  more 
probable  opinion,*  we  mubt  refer  our  readers  to  the  Theory  of  Truthfulness,  p.  7. 
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extreme,  or  equivalent  to  it,  for  in  such  a  necessity,  which  is  called  very 
grave  or  quasi-extreme,  a  man  may  also  provide  for  himself  by  ordinary 
means,  but  not  by  strange  and  extraordinary.  So,  "  in  common," 
Lugo,  Lessius,  Sporer,  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  Navarrus,  Soto,  Cajetan, 
Prado,  &c.,  Viva,  Sylvius,  Azorius,  Croix,  Cardenas,  Haunoldus,  and  Tam- 
burini,  the  last  of  whom  calls  the  opinion  certain.  But  a  very  grave 
necessity  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  exist  when  a  man  is  in  probable  risk 
of  incurring  death,  or  indeed  in  danger  of  losing  some  principal  member,  or 
some  sense,  such  as  an  eye ;  also  when  a  man  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  per- 
petual captivity,  or  being  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  catching  a  very  grave  or 
lasting  disease,  or  incurring  loss  of  character.  For  it  is  not  necessary  that 
evils  of  this  kind  should  be  actually  upon  the  man,  but  it  is  enough  that 
they  are  very  near  him,  and  morally  certain,  or  indeed — Holzmann  says — if 
there  is  certainly  probable  danger  of  them.  But  it  is  doubted  whether  a 
father  is  supposed  to  labour  under  the  same  necessity  if  he  is  in  danger  of 
prostituting  his  daughter  through  want.  Bonacina  says  Yes,  and  Mazzotta, 
Cajetan,  Suarez,  &c.,  agree.  But  "  with  greater  probability"  the  Salamanca 
Doctors  say  No,  because  no  necessity  can  compel  a  man  to  sin  when  there 
is  any  other  way  of  relieving  his  necessity,  such  as  at  least  he  has  in  begging. 
But  what,  if  a  nobleman  is  very  much  ashamed  to  beg  or  to  work,  can  he 
provide  for  himself  out  of  other  people's  goods  }  The  Salamanca  Doctors 
say  No,  with  Soto  and  Prado,  on  the  ground  that  this  must  be  rather 
counted  grave  than  extreme  necessity,  temporal  goods  being  ordained  only  for 
preserving  life,  not  for  keeping  honour.  But  Viva  says  Yes,  and  Roncaglia 
and  Mazzotta,  as  well  as  Lessius,  Palao,  and  Diocastillo  in  Croix :  so  do 
Bannez  and  Serra.  And  this  seems  to  me  the  "more  probable,"  if  he  is  so 
ashamed  of  begging  that  he  would  rather  die  than  beg.' — L.  iv.  520. 

Six  times  in  the  course  of  three  pages  in  his  Homo  Aposto- 
licKs,  sixteen  times  in  the  course  of  one  section  of  a  chapter  in 
his  Theologia  Moo'alisylAguori  lays  down  the  principle  that,  as 
soon  as  a  man  is  reduced  to  extreme  necessity,  all  goods  become 
common,  and,  more  than  this,  that  the  thief  has  a  right  to 
what  belongs  to  others.  We  need  not  say  that  we  here  find 
ourselves  referred  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Communism, 
just  as  i\Iariana  appeals  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Red 
Republicanism,  when  he  asserts  that  every  private  man  has  a 
right  to  stab  the  king  who  has  been  declared  a  public  enemy.  ^ 


'  *  Any  private  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  a  right  equal  to  the  best,  to  kill 
the  king  declared  a  public  enemy :  let  him  only  have  the  will  to  fling  away  hopes 
of  impunity,  despise  the  risk,  and  dare  attempt  to  serve  his  country.  I  never  will 
believe  th:\t  he  who  makes  essay  to  slay  him  has  done  anything  whatever  which  he 
has  not  a  right  to  do. ...  It  is  indeed  more  virtuous  and  more  magnanimous  openly 
to  satisfy  the  grudge  and  fall  iii)on  the  country's  enemy  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world.  But  there  is  more  prudence  in  tiTing  to  catch  him,  as  in  a  trap,  by  artifice. 
For  then  the  happy  issue  comes  withoiit  tumidt,  and  with  the  certainty  of  less 

danger,  public  as  Avell  as  private Whether  open  force  is  resorted  to,  and  he  is 

struck  down  in  the  midst  of  insurrection  and  arms  publicly  taken  up  .  .  .  or  with 
gi-eater  caution  he  dies  by  stratagem  or  device,  a  single  man  devoting  himself,  or  a 
few  sworn  together  secretly  against  his  life,  and  struggling,  each  at  his  own  peril,  to 
redeem  his  country  safe  !  Suppose  that  they  escape !  Like  great  demi-deities 
they  are  revered  their  whole  life  long.  And  if  they  fall,  they  fall  a  sacrifice  grateful 
to  the  gods  and  grateful  unto  men,  in  a  noble  undertaking,  and  are  illustrious  to 
all  posterity !'— Mariana,  pp.  GO,  65,  as  quoted  in  Cases  of  Conscience^  p.  51. 
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Now  that  a  case  might  arise  in  which  circumstances  would 
justify  appropriation  is  a  proposition  which  we  do  not  deny,  and 
it  is  this  modicum  of  truth  which  blinds  Liguori  and  his  followers 
in  the  instance  before  us.  If  it  be  true  that  it  might  happen, 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  that  a  man  might  be  justified 
in  appropriating  what  was  not  his,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
should  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  to  guide  practice  that  as 
soon  as  a  man  is  reduced  to  extreme  necessity  he  is  relieved 
from  paying  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  property :  and  then 
that  the  term  ^extreme  necessity'  should  be  so  liberally  inter- 
preted as  to  include  under  it  every  distressed  nobleman.  Take 
this  last  case  and  analyze  it.  It  is  precisely  the  case  of  the 
Unjust  Steward,  provided  that  the  latter  was  a  man  of  high 
birth,  or  indeed  even  that  would  not  be  necessary,  for  vir  liono- 
ratus  w^ould  scarcely  mean  more  than  a  man  holding  a  respect- 
able position.  This  parable  has  caused  much  difficulty  to  such 
commentators  as  did  not  mark  that  *  the  lord'  there  spoken  of  is 
like  the  Steward  himself,  a  man  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and,  in 
addition,  that  the  commendation  does  not  belong  to  the  morality 
of  the  act  done,  but  to  the  cleverness  displayed  in  doing  it.  No 
such  difficulties  need  be  felt  by  them  if  they  will  take  Liguori 
for  their  guide.  '  I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.'  Then, 
says  S.  Alfonso,  you  are  justified  in  clandestinely  taking.  '  If  a 
'  man  in  an  honourable  position  is  very  much  ashamed  to  beg 
'  or  to  work,  may  he  provide  for  himself  out  of  other  persons' 
'  goods  ?  The  Salamanca  Doctors,  &c.  say  No — but  Viva,  &c.  say 
'  Yes,  and  this  seems  to  me  the  "  more  probable." '  The  inge- 
nuity which  has  contrived  to  bring  the  distressed  nobleman  into 
the  category  of  those  labouring  under  extreme  necessity,  is  as 
commendable  as  the  Unjust  Steward's  own  cleverness.  The 
method  in  which  it  is  done  is  as  follows : — It  was  necessary  to 
make  some  kind  of  explanation  of  what  extreme  necessity  is. 
In  doing  this  it  appeared  hard  to  be  too  strict  and  rigid,  and  so 
extreme  necessity  was  softened  down  into  grave  necessity.  So 
Lessius,  Malderus,  &c.  Here,  however.  Innocent  XI.  stepped 
in — that  same  Innocent,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  attempted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  practice  of  Mental  Eestriction.  But  he  and  his 
Jansenist  morality  has  fared  no  better  in  the  matter  of  Theft 
than  in  that  of  Untruthfulness.  Then,  as  we  may  recollect,  on 
his  condemning  mental  restriction,  mental  restriction  was  divided 
into  two  classes,  morally  undistinguishable,  pure  mental  restric- 
tion, and  non-pure  mental  restriction,  and  his  condemnation  was 
confined  by  the  Casuists  to  the  former.  Here  he  condemns  the 
proposition  ^  that  it  is  allowable  to  steal  not  only  in  extreme  but 
also  in  grave  necessity.'  The  Casuists  hear  and  obey  the  Papal 
voice.  But  the  Pontiff  spoke  only  of  grave,  he  said  nothing  of  very 
grave  necessity :    so  gravi  is  changed  into  gravusima^  and  the 
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Jansenist  Pope's  decree  goes  for  nothing.  To  permit  a  man  to 
steal  in  grave  necessity  is  immoral,  says  Innocent.  True  ;  but  to 
permit  a  man  to  steal  in  very  grave  necessity  is  moral,  reply  the 
Casuists,  and  we  have  the  privilege  of  explaining  what  '  very 
grave'  means.  This  they  accordingly  proceed  to  do.  And  first 
a  man  is  to  be  considered  labouring  under  very  grave  necessity, 
if  he  is  in  probable  danger  of  incurring  death — next,  if  he  is  in 
danger  of  losing  a  principal  limb — then,  if  he  is  in  very  near 
risk  of  being  imprisoned  for  life — or  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys 
— or  of  catching  a  very  bad  disease — or  of  incurring  disgrace. 
This  last  heading  covers  the  case  of  the  distressed  nobleman. 
He  would  feel  disgraced  if  he  were  to  dig  or  to  beg ;  therefore 
he  is  unable  to  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  relieving  his 
wants,  and  is  labouring  under  very  grave  or  quasi-extreme  need. 
That  is  all  that  is  necessary.  At  once  the  laws  of  meum  and 
tuum,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  have  perished.  He  may  take 
what  he  wants.  In  providing  for  his  needs  out  of  other  people's 
goods  he  cannot  steal  if  he  would.  But  if  a  man's  want  is  so 
pressing  that  he  is  in  risk  of  prostituting  his  daughter,  the  same 
authority  tells  us  that  that  does  not  justify  him  in  '  providing 
for  himself.'  To  save  his  own  character  in  the  eyes  of  men  he 
may  take  clandestinely.  To  save  his  daughter's  ruin  of  body 
and  soul  he  may  not. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  extreme  necessity,  there 
are,  says  Liguori,  many  difficult  questions.  They  are,  1., 
whether  men  in  captivity  to  the  Turks  may  purloin  what  is  not 
theirs,  and  whether  rich  men  are  bound  to  redeem  them.  To  the 
latter  part  of  this  question  Rome's  oracle  replies  :  '  In  this  doubt, 
^  which  has  heaped  upon  me  a  mighty  confusion,  and  on  which 
^  the  Doctors  speak  so  obscurely,  I  dare  not  decide  anything.  It 
Ms  enough  to  have  put  forward  the  arguments  of  both  sides. 
^  Let  the  wiser  judge.'  Question  2.  is,  whether  a  poor  man  in 
extreme  necessity  may  secretly  purloin  (occulte  alienum  mrri- 
pere)  without  going  through  the  previous  ceremony  of  begging. 
To  this  Coninchius  answers  in  the  negative ;  Lessius,  Layman, 
and  Concina,  in  a  qualified  affirmative ;  Cardinal  Lugo  and 
Liguori  have  recourse  to  a  distinguendum.  In  reply  to  Question 
3.  we  learn  that  '  no  one  is  bound  to  spend  so  much  as  600Z.  or 
'  800/.  to  save  another  man's  life,  although  the  donor  should 
'  not  lose  his  station  by  giving  more.'  Question  4.  asks  if  the 
thief  who  consumes  what  he  has  taken  away  in  extreme  ne- 
cessity has  to  restore  it.  Palao,  Coninchius,  Navarrus,  Diana, 
Sporer,  Lessius,  and  Tamburini,  are  on  the  negative  side,  '  on 
'  the  grounds  that,  as  in  extreme  necessity  all  things  become 
^  common,  the  thief  has  not  only  the  right  of  taking  others' 
'  goods,  but  also  of  consuming  them,  just  as  he  has  the  right 
*  of  purloining  again.'     Lessius,  Sylvius,  Armilla,  Azorius,  and 
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Concilia,  are  on  the  other  side.  Liguori  thinks  both  ^  probable.'^ 
The  5th  question  is  whether  the  purloiner  is  bound  to  restore 
when  his  extreme  necessity  has  ceased.  Here  there  are  three 
opinions.  The  first,  affirmative,  supported  by  seven  Doctors ; 
the  second,  negative,  supported  by  eight  Doctors  ;  the  third, 
a  distinguendumj  supported  by  twelve  Doctors.  Question  6.  asks. 
If  a  rich  man,  who  does  not  help  a  poor  man  in  extreme  ne- 
cessity, is  afterward  bound  to  restore?  Here  there  are  eight 
Doctors  on  the  affirmative  side,  nine  on  the  negative,  which 
Liguori  says  is  the  '  more  probable ;'  '  for,  though  the  poor  man 
'  has  a  right  to  take  the  rich  man's  goods,  yet  the  same  justice 
'  does  not  require  the  rich  man  to  give.'  ^ 

The  next  case  of  purloining,  not  thieving,  is  '  w^hen  a  man 
'  takes  by  way  of  just  compensation,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  get 
'  what  is  due  to  him ;  e.  g.  if  a  servant  cannot  get  just  wages 
'  otherwise,  or  if  he  has  been  unfairly  induced  to  undertake  the 
'  place  at  an  unfair  price.'  This  being  a  liberty  given  especially 
to  domestics  (though  not  confined  to  them),  we  shall  defer  its 
consideration  till  we  are  able  to  take  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
indulgences  granted  by  Rome  to  wives,  children,  and  servants, 
to  take  clandestinely  at  the  expense  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
At  present  we  will  content  ourselves  with  Pascal's  illustration 
of  the  principle  in  the  story  of  John  d' Alba. 

'  "  Father  Bauny,"  said  the  monk,  "  has  established  a  prime  maxim  in 
favour  of  those  who  are  not  content  with  their  wages  :  '  May  servants  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  use  means  to  raise  them,  by  laying  hands' 
on  as  much  of  the  property  of  their  masters  as  they  may  consider  necessary 
to  make  the  said  wages  equivalent  to  their  trouble  ?  They  may,  in  certain 
circumstances ;  as  when  they  are  so  poor  that,  in  looking  for  a  situation, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  accept  the  offer  made  to  them ;  and  when  other 
servants  of  the  same  class  are  gaining  more  than  they  elsewhere.'  "  "  Ha, 
Father!"  cried  I,  "  that  is  John  d'Alba's  passage,  I  declare."  "  What  John 
d'Alba?"  inquired  the  Father;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?"  "  Strange,  Father," 
returned  I,  "  do  you  not  remember  what  happened  in  this  city  in  the 
year  1647  ?  Where  in  the  world  were  you  living  at  that  time  ?"  "  I  was 
teaching  Cases  of  Conscience  in  one  of  our  colleges  at  a  distance  from 
Paris,"  he  replied. 

'  "  I  see  you  don't  know  the  story,  Father :  I  must  tell  it  you.  I  heard 
it  related  the  other  day  by  a  man  of  honour  whom  I  met  in  company.  He 
told  us  that  this  John  d'Alba,  who  was  in  the  service  of  your  fathers,  in  the 
College  of  Clermont,  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
wages,  had  purloined  something  to  make  himself  amends ;  and  that  your 
fathers,  on  discovering  the  theft,  had  thrown  him  into  prison  on  the  charge 

'  Elsewhere  we  find  : — '  If  a  man  gets  something  by  borrowing,  hiring,  or  asking, 
and  then  consumes  it  in  extreme  necessity,  he  is  not  bound  to  make  restitution. 
Nay,  "  probably"  he  is  not  bound  to  restore  what  he  has  previously  stolen  and 
afterwards  consumed  in  this  necessity,  because  his  stealing  does  not  take  away 
from  him  the  right  which  in  such  a  case  he  had  to  the  thing,  no  more  than  if  he 
had  taken  it  when  actually  in  the  necessity  and  consumed  it.' — L.  iv.  623. 

« L.  iv.  620. 
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of  larceny.  His  case  was  reported  to  the  court,  if  I  recollect  right,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1647  ;  for  he  was  very  minute  in  his  statements,  and,  indeed, 
they  would  hardly  have  been  credible  otherwise.  The  poor  fellow,  on  being 
questioned,  confessed  to  having  taken  some  pewter  plates,  but  maintained, 
nevertheless,  that  he  had  not  stolen  them  ;  pleading  in  his  defence  this  very 
doctrine  of  Father  Bauny,  which  he  produced  before  the  judges,  along  with 
a  pamphlet  by  one  of  your  fathers,  under  whom  he  had  studied  Cases  of 
Conscience,  and  who  had  taught  him  the  same  thing.  Whereupon  M.  De 
Montrouge,  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  court,  said,  in  giving 
his  opinion,  '  That  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  discharge  the  accused  on 
the  ground  of  these  fathers'  writings,  containing  as  they  did  a  doctrine  so 
illegal,  pernicious,  and  contrary  to  all  laws,  natural,  divine,  and  human, 
and  calculated  to  ruin  all  families,  and  sanction  all  sorts  of  household  rob- 
bery. But  his  opinion  was,  that  this  too  faithful  disciple  should  be  whipped 
before  the  college-gate  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman,  who  should 
at  the  same  time  burn  the  writings  of  those  fathers  which  treated  of  larceny, 
with  certification  that  they  were  prohibited  from  teaching  such  doctrines  in 
future,  upon  pain  of  death." 

'  "  The  result  of  this  judgment,  which  was  heartily  approved  of,  was 
waited  for  with  much  curiosity,  when  some  incident  occurred  which  made 
them  delay  proceedings.  But  in  the  meantime  the  prisoner  disappeared 
nobody  knew  how,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  about  the  affair ;  so  that 
John  d'Alba  got  off,  pewter  plates  and  aU.  Such  was  the  account  he  gave 
us;  to  which  he  added,  that  the  judgment  of  M.  De  Montrouge  was 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  court,  where  any  one  may  consult  it.  We 
were  highly  amused  with  the  anecdote."  "  What  are  you  trifling  about 
now  ?"  cried  the  monk ;  "  what  does  all  that  signify  ?  I  was  explaining 
the  maxims  of  our  Casuists,  and  was  just  going  to  speak  of  those  relating 
to  gentlemen,  when  you  interrupt  me  with  impertinent  stories."  "  It  was 
something  suggested  by  the  way,  Father,"  I  observed.' — Letter  vi. 

We  will  only  add  here  that  John  d'Alba  would,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  be  equally  justified  by  S.  Alfonso's  system  of 
morals,  as  by  that  of  Father  Bauny,  in  spite  of  another  fruit- 
less attempt  of  Innocent  XI.,  which  we  shall  notice  in  its  place. 
The  last  case  of  purloining,  not  thieving,  is  interesting  to  our 
Eastern  proteges  at  the  present  moment,  and  may  be  of  some 
advantage  to  our  French  allies  in  preparing  their  commissariat 
in  Turkey.  All,  and  more  than  all,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
requires  for  his  justification  is  freely  allowed  him.  The  Czar's 
claim  is  not  a  tenth  part  as  bold  as  that  of  Molina,  Cajetan, 
Victorelli,  Naldus,  DuvaUius,  Revellus,  Velasquez,  Covarruvias 
and  Diana,  any  one  of  which  theologians  is  of  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  make  the  opinion  which  he  espouses  ^probable,'  and, 
therefore  enough  for  a  sovereign  to  act  upon. 

'  A  bye-question  here  arises  whether  Christians  may  lawfully  purloin  the 
property  of  the  Turks  ?  If  Christians  are  captives  in  Turkish  territories,  it 
is  certain  that  they  may  purloin  from  their  masters  enough  for  their  redemp- 
tion and  for  their  return  home,  by  way  of  compensation  for  their  unjust 
slavery,  and  the  losses  which  they  consequently  suffer.  This  is  according 
to  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  Aug.  23,  1630,  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared— "  Captives,  unjustly  detained  by  unbelievers,  may  take  from  their 
own   masters,  without   doing  wrong,  enough   for  a   proper  compensation, 
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to  the  amount  of  their  redemption,  from  them,  or  from  others  who  belong 
to  the  state,  whether  it  be  Jewish  or  Turkish."  The  only  real  question  is, 
if  every  Christian,  without  distinction,  may  purloin  the  goods  of  the  Turks. 
Azorius  and  Filliuccius  say  No,  but,  "with  probabihty,"  Molina  and 
Cajetan  say  Yes.  So  do  Victorelli,  Naldus,  Duvallius,  Rebellus,  Velasquez, 
Covarruvias,  and  others  in  Diana,  who  also  holds  it  "probable."  The 
reason  is,  that  it  may  be  rightly  presumed  that  every  Christian  has  this 
permission  given  him  by  Christian  sovereigns,  who  have  a  right ' — [hear  it, 
O  Alexander !] — '  to  despoil  the  Turks  of  all  their  goods  and  of  the  territories 
usurped  by  them.  Felix  Potesta  agrees  in  this,  provided  that  (as  he 
rightly  limits  it)  there  be  not  among  the  Turks  a  time  of  truce,  or  of  safe- 
conduct,  and  provided  that  it  do  not  apply  to  any  single  Turk  living  in 
Christian  countries,  whether  free  or  a  slave,  especially  if  he  is  there  as  a 
public  official  under  royal  protection.' — L.  iv.  525. 

So  much  for  purloining,  which  is  not  thieving.  We  now 
proceed  to  venial  thieving.  '  Mortal  sin/  the  Homo  ApostoUcus 
says,  '  is  that  which  deprives  man  of  divine  grace,  which  is 
'  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  is  therefore  called  mortal.  Venial  sin 
*  is  that  which  does  not  deprive  of  grace,  and  does  not  diminish 
'  God^s  love  towards  us,  but  does  diminish  our  love  towards 
^  God.'  ^  The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin  being 
so  enormous — venial  sins  being  so  trifling,  that  we  are  told  a 
man  does  not  sin  gravely  who  deliberately  determines  to  commit 
every  venial  sin  under  the  sun^ — it  is  very  important  to  see 
what  are  the  conditions  which  bring  acts  under  one  class  or  the 
other.  That  there  are  some  sins  less  offensive  to  God,  which, 
if  we  please,  we  may  call  venial,  and  some  sins  more  offensive 
to  God,  which,  if  we  please,  we  may  call  mortal,  we  do  not 
deny ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  according  to  any  system  which  is 
not  wholly  unspiritual,  it  must  depend  altogether  upon  the 
disposition  of  mind  in  which  the  sin  is  committed,  whether  it 
is  light  or  grave;  and  that  to  lay  down  an  abstract  chart  in 
which  certain  sins  are  dotted  down  as  venial,  and  certain 
others  as  mortal,  is  intellectually  ludicrous  and  morally  un- 
principled. Rome's  theologians  think  otherwise.  One  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  such  books  as  that  which  we  are  reviewing 
is  to  classify  all  acts  as  respectively  venial  and  mortal.  The 
rules  by  which  these  writers  have  to  direct  themselves  in 
deciding  between  the  two  classes,  are  three  : — All  sins  requiring 
advertence  on  the  part  of  the  intellect,  and  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  will ;  a  sin  is  not  mortal,  unless  the  advertence  be  full  and 

'  Hom.  Apost.  Tract,  iii.  66.  Vide  Theory  of  Truthfulness^  p.  7,  for  a  further 
explanation  of '  mortal  and  venial  sin.* 

'  '  Does  any  Christian  man  sin  gravely  who  determines  to  commit  every  venial 
sin  ?  Sanchez  and  Bonacina  say  Yes,  because,  as  S.  Thomas  teaches,  venial  sins 
naturally  dispose  towards  mortal  sin :  but,  "  with  greater  probability,"  Palao  and 
Antony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  say  No ;  (provided  however  that  he  does  not  act  in 
contempt,  and  is  not  in  proximate  risk  of  falling  into  mortal  sin,  which  he  would 
learn  from  his  past  experience.)  The  reason  is,  that  really  a  purpose  of  this  kind 
only  conduces  in  a  remote  manner  to  mortal  sin.' — Theol.  Mor.  1.  v.  12. 
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the  consent  be  perfect.  So  far  good :  those  two  rules,  if 
assailable  on  any  other  ground,  are  not  liable  to  the  charge  of 
unspirituality.  But  there  is  a  third :  for  a  sin  to  be  mortal 
there  is  also  required  '  gravity  of  matter ;'  and  strange  are  the 
shifts  to  which  those  who  try  to  divest  Rome's  morals  of  a  hard, 
dry,  calculating,  mechanical  character,  are  driven,  in  order  to 
explain  what  this  ^  gravity  of  matter'  is.  Sometimes  they  will  say 
that  it  means  '  the  gravity  of  the  sin  ;'  but  ^matter'  and  '  sin'  are 
not  the  same  thing  ;  and  Liguori,  in  so  many  words,  distinguishes 
them.  Sometimes  they  will  say  that  it  means  '  the  objective 
and  material  badness  of  the  act.'  ^  This  is  less  tenable  than 
the  former ;  and  so  at  last  they  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
the  simple  account  given  of  it  by  all  the  commentators  on 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  adopted  from  them  by  S.  Alfonso.  We 
will  take  Cardinal  de  Lugo's  account,  as  representing  the  earlier 
writers.     He  says  : — 

'  It  is  certain  that  in  this  (i.  e.  in  stealing)  a  sin  may  be  allowed  to  be  light, 
not  only  on  account  of  defect  of  advertence,  but  also  on  account  of  levity  of 
matter.  The  whole  difficulty  is  in  determining  how  much  matter  is  enough 
for  a  mortal  sin  of  theft.  .  .  .  Though  we  can  with  certainty  determine  some 
matter  to  be  small,  viz.  an  obol,  or  penny,  and  other  matter  to  be  certainly 
grave,  viz.  20Z.  ;  yet  between  these  two  extremes  we  cannot  define  what  ap- 
proaches to  each  of  these  two  matters,  so  as  to  be  light  if  up  to  that  sum, 
and  grave  if  beyond  it.' — Lugo  de  Just.  d.  16.  n.  27,  28. 

The  meaning,  then,  of  gravity  of  matter  in  the  case  of  theft 
is  the  amount  stolen.  If  the  amount  stolen  is  equal  to  a  certain 
quantity,  which  is  called  notable,  then  the  theft  is  in  grave 
matter^  and  (supposing  that  it  is  committed  with  full  ad- 
vertence and  perfect  consent)  the  act  is  a  mortal  sin.  If  it 
is  below  that  quantity,  then  the  theft  is  in  light  matter,  and 
(in  spite  of  full  advertence  and  perfect  consent)  the  act  is  a 
venial  sin.  S.  Alfonso  accordingly  asks,  on  the  subject  of 
theft,— 

'  What  is  notable  quantity  for  mortal  sin  ?'  .  .  .  '  Various  are  the  opinions 
on  this  subject.  Navarrus,  with  too  great  scrupulousness,  says  that  2^c?. 
is  enough  ;  others,  with  too  great  laxity,  say  21.  \0s. ;  with  greater  mode- 
ration, Toletus,  Medina,  Lessius,  &c.  say  lOJ.,  though  less  than  that  is 
enough,  if  it  does  notable  damage.' — L.  iv.  526. 

These  authors  are  but  rough  artists.  As  yet,  we  may  ob- 
serve, the  attempt  is  to  fix  an  absolute  sum,  settling  at  once  (as 
one  of  three  conditions)  the  spiritual  price  of  each  theft ;  viz. 
below  lOd.  purgatory,  above  10c?.  eternal  death.  But  what 
this  absolute  sum  should  be,  it  was  difficult  to  decide.     There  is 


*  Vide  Moral  Theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  No.  II. 
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some  difference  between  21.  10s.  and  2^(1. ;  nor  does  10c?.  seem 
a  fair  medium  between  them.  But  by  degrees  the  science  grows 
more  exact,  and  it  is  determined  that  the  sum  fixed  must  be 
relative,  not  absolute  ;  and  tliat  it  must  be  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
thief  steals. 

'  What  is  grave  quantity  with  respect  to  different  sorts  of  persons,  or  to 
different  circumstances  ?  .  .  .  The  Doctors  say  "  in  common,"  that  in  theft  that 
is  grave  matter  which  would  be  enough  for  a  man  to  support  himself  and 
his  family  with  for  a  day,  according  to  their  condition  in  life,  counting,  as 
Croix,  Sporer,  Gomez  and  others  well  note,  not  only  his  board,  but  also  the 
price  of  his  clothing  and  lodging.  But  as  this  rule  is  very  obscure  and 
confused,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  all  without  exception,  we  will  bring 
forward  the  Doctors  who  fix  what  is  grave  matter  for  different  kinds  of 
persons. 

^  1 .  With  respect  to  poor  mendicants,  Habert,  Elbel,  Sporer,  and  Holz- 
mann,  fix  on  a  few  coins  as  grave  matter.  But  others  "  more  commonly"  fix 
5c?.,  or  sometimes  even  2^d.  (but  rarely,  as  the  Salamanca  Doctors  say).  So 
Busembaum,  Lessius,  Bonacina,  Viva,  Anacletus,  Escobar,  Renzi,  Mazzotta, 
Wigandt,  with  Bannez  and  Serra ;  so  too  Navarrus,  Reginald,  and  Diana 
in  Lugo. 

'  2.  With  respect  to  poor  labourers,  speaking  generally,  Layman  and 
Lugo  say  that  anything  equal  in  value  to  a  day^s  maintenance,  or  to  the 
ordinary  wages  which  are  given  to  a  labourer  for  a  day,  is  grave  matter. 
Others,  however,  speak  more  distinctly.  Roncaglia  and  Habert  fix  5d.  for 
grave  matter :  but  others  "  more  commonly"  say  10c?.,  both  for  labourers 
and  artizans  or  mechanics.  So  Layman,  Lessius,  Medina,  Bonacina,  Viva, 
Wigandt,  Concina,  Renzi,  Escobar,  Mazzotta,  Tamburini,  Busembaum, 
Holzmann,  Serra  in  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  and  Navarrus,  Reginald,  and 
Diana  in  Lugo.  Nevertheless,  Soto,  and  Peter  Navarrus  in  Lessius,  require 
for  artizans  more  than  lOd.  to  make  grave  matter,  and  so  Elbel  and  Potesta 
say ;  Filliuccius  requires  Is.  M.,  Lugo  Is.  8c?.  Hence  I  say  with  "  proba- 
bility," that  10c?.  is  enough  for  labourers,  but  that  for  artizans  at  least 
Is.  O^d.  is  required  for  grave  matter,  if  they  earn  as  much  or  more  a  day. 
Habert,  however,  rightly  notes  that  if  a  workman  supported  himself  with 
difficulty,  earning  7d.  or  8d.  a  day,  such  an  amount  would  be  grave  with 
regard  to  him. 

'  3.  With  respect  to  men  rich  in  a  common  or  ordinary  way,  men  who 
live  on  their  own  income,  Concina  and  Roncaglia  fix  Is.  3d.  for  grave 
matter.  Layman  about  25.  6d.  ;  but  "  more  commonly,"  Busembaum,  Lessius, 
Bonacina,  Gordon,  Habert,  Viva,  Anacletus,  with  Peter  Navarrus,  Elbel, 
Tamburini,  Holzmann,  Potesta,  Wigandt,  Bannez,  Serra,  Reginald,  Diana, 
with  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  say  that  for  these  1*.  8c?.  is  grave  matter. 
Nay,  Filliuccius,  Escobar,  Mazzotta,  Renzi,  and  Tamburini  extend  it  to 
2s.  \d.  Viva,  however,  rightly  notices  that  this  does  not  apply  to  men  who 
live  very  closely,  although  they  do  live  on  their  own  income  :  in  their  case 
I  certainly  think  1*.  3d.  is  grave  matter;  nay  even  less  in  the  case  of  those 
who  keep  themselves  and  their  household  in  exceedingly  wretched  plight. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  a  person  absolutely  wealthy,  Sporer  requires  2s.  Id.y 
Lugo  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  1  Id.  But  with  regard  to  tradesmen  of  small  fortune,  I 
think  that  Is.  O^d.  is  grave  matter.  For  others  of  moderate  fortune,  I  think, 
with  Elbel,  Viva,  Anacletus,  and  Croix,  Is.  8c?.  For  a  very  rich  tradesman 
Croix  requires  3*.  4d.  Tamburini,  Renzi,  and  Potesta  require  5s.  But 
Layman,  Elbel,  Holzmann,  Angelus,  Sylvester,  Rodriguez,  Peter  of  Aragon, 
Antony  of  Cordova  in  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  require  2a-.  \d. 
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'4.  With  respect  to  very  rich  noblemen,  Svlvester,  Angelus,  Peter  of  Ara- 
gou,  Antony  of  Cordova,  and  Rodriguez  in  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  require 
more  than  10s.  for  grave  matter ;  Viva,  Elvel,  Sporer  and  Croix,  at  least 
10*.  ;  but  "  more  commonly"  it  is  said  that  5s.  is  enough  for  grave  matter, 
by  Bonacina,  Gordon,  Mazzotta,  Filliuccius,  Anacletus,  Tamburini,  Lugo, 
Navarrus,  Reginald,  Diana,  Lessius,  Soto,  Peter  Navarrus,  Roncaglia,  Holz- 
mann.  And  Filliuccius,  Roncaglia,  Holzmann,  and  Lugo,  say  that  this  applies 
to  kings  too,  because  though,  absolutely  regarded,  5*.  may  seem  light  matter 
to  them,  yet  really,  they  say,  considering  the  burdens  and  functions  of  kings, 
it  is  grave.  The  Salamanca  Doctors  say  that  7*.  Qd.  at  least,  is  enough  for 
kings.  Others  however  "probably"  say  that  at  least  \0s.  is  required,  as 
Croix,  Bonacina,  Busembaum,  Sporer,  Mazzotta,  Elbel,  Tamburini,  Viva, 
and  Serra  in  the  Salamanca  Doctors.  Nay,  Potesta  requires  more  than  \0s. 
for  kings,  and  very  many  others  extend  it  to  15*. ;  as  Wigandt,  Bannez, 
Serra,  Layman,  Peter  Navarrus,  Angelus,  Sylvester,  Soto,  Peter  of  Aragon, 
Rodriguez,  Antony  of  Cordova,  and  the  "  common  opinion,"  as  Layman 
says. 

'5.  With  respect  to  a  community,  Sanchez  and  Cardenas  in  Croix,  think 
that  5s.  is  always  grave  matter ;  but  Croix  says  "  probably,"  that  if  the 
community  were  very  rich,  grave  matter  might  be  extended  further,  so  that 
it  did  not  exceed  \0s. 

'  Conclusion,  and  "  more  probable  opinion."  From  all  this  I  draw,  in  con- 
clusion, what  seems  to  me  "more  probable."  1.  With  respect  to  mendi- 
cants, I  think  that  5d.  is  grave  matter,  or  still  less,  if  any  poor  persons  gain 
less  per  day  by  alms.  2.  With  respect  to  labourers  and  similar  w^orkmen, 
commonly  speaking,  \0d. ;  for  artizans.  Is.  O^d.  3.  With  respect  to  ordi- 
narily or  moderately  rich  men.  Is.  Sd.  ;  and  less  for  those  who  live  in 
wretched  plight  or  on  their  own  goods  ;  but  for  the  absolutely  rich,  2s.  \d.  or 
2s.  6ri.  ;  and  I  think  the  same  for  very  opulent  tradesmen.  4.  W^ith  respect 
to  very  rich  noblemen,  5s.  ;  and  I  think  the  same  for  a  very  opulent  com- 
munity— at  least  for  this,  I  think  that  7s.  Qd.  is  enough  for  grave  matter. 
With  respect  to  kings,  10s.' — L.  iv.  527,  528. 

Is  this  morality  or  arithmetic  ?  And  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 
It  means  this.  First,  the  principle  is  admitted  that  unless  a 
certain  quantity  is  stolen  a  sin  of  theft  is  not  mortal.  Then,  as 
Cardinal  Lugo  says,  comes  the  difficult  task  of  fixing  what  this 
sum  must  be.  At  first  an  absolute  sum  was  fixed  for  all  cases, 
whether  2^^/.,  or  10<^.,  or  21.  10s.  It  was  soon  seen  that  that 
would  not  do,  and  so  the  absolute  sum  was  changed  into  a  sum 
relative  to  the  income  of  the  sufferer.  Still,  however,  more 
exactness  was  demanded,  and  men  were  accordingly  divided 
into  so  many  classes,  and  a  certain  sum  affixed  to  each  one  of 
these  classes.  He  who  stole  anything  under  the  sum  fixed  for 
each  class  from  any  member  of  that  class  sinned  venially ;  he 
who  stole  as  much  as  the  sum  fixed  sinned  mortally.  On  the 
question.  What  should  be  the  recognised  scale  of  prices  ?  we 
have  seen  that  doctors  have  considerably  disagreed.  The  last 
tariff,  the  one  with  which  we  have  to  do,  is  as  follows : — 

s.    d. 

With  respect  to  mendicants        0     5 

With  respect  to  labourers 0  10 
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With  respect  to  artizans 

With  respect  to  moderately  rich  men  . 
A^'ith  respect  to  absolutely  rich  men    . 
With  respect  to  very  rich  noblemen    . 
With  respect  to  a  very  rich  community 
With  respect  to  kings 


s. 

d. 

1 

Oi 

1 

8 

2 

() 

5 

0 

7 

6 

10 

0 

Now  mark  the  inexpressibly  absurd  consequences  resulting 
from  laying  down  scales  of  this  nature.  Let  there  be  2s.  6c/. 
lying  on  the  table — let  a  man  with  full  knowledge  that  God's 
law  forbids  him  to  appropriate  it,  yet  wilfully  and  deliberately 
steal  it  for  present  gratification,  nay,  let  there  be  added  in  his 
mind  a  malicious  feeling  of  hatred  against  the  owner.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  as  perfect  an  act  of  theft  as 
could  be  committed  ?  that  in  God's  sight  he  is  a  malicious  thief, 
and  must  bear  his  burden  accordingly  ?  Distingiiendum  answers 
Rome.  We  must  first  ask  to  whom  that  2s.  6(/.  belonged.  If 
it  belonged  to  a  mendicant,  if  it  belonged  to  a  labourer,  if  it 
belonged  to  an  artizan,  if  it  belonged  to  a  moderately  rich  man, 
or  to  an  absolutely  rich  man,  then  it  is  true  the  sin  of  theft  was 
mortal.  But  in  case  that  it  belonged  to  a  very  rich  nobleman, 
a  very  rich  community,  or  to  a  king,  the  character  of  the  act  is 
changed ;  two  of  the  conditions  of  a  mortal  act  of  theft  are  ful- 
filled, but  the  third  is  wanting.  True,  the  man's  mind,  soul, 
and  spirit,  remain  in  exactly  the  same  disposition,  but  he  has  not 
stolen  enough.  He  is  excused  from  mortal  sin  on  the  ground 
of  levity  of  matter.  He  has  but  committed  a  venial  act  of 
theft,  and  for  that  God's  love  is  not  diminished  towards  him, 
thoujjjh  his  own  love  towards  God  is  dulled.  He  need  not  con- 
fess  what  he  has  done. 

Again,  suppose  a  man  standing  between  a  country  squire  and 
a  rich  peer.  Let  him  be  affected  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree  towards  each.  Let  him  know  and  bear  in  mind 
that  God  has  forbidden  him  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to 
him,  but  let  him  wilfully  determine  to  do  so.  He  jiuts  out  his 
right-hand  and  steals  3s.  from  the  peer.  God's  love  is  not 
thereby  diminished  towards  him — it  is  a  venial  act  of  theft.  He 
puts  out  his  left-hand  and  steals  the  same  sum  of  3s.  from  the 
squire.  He  has  earned  to  himself  eternal  hell  fires,  and  his  soul 
is  dead —  it  is  a  mortal  act  of  theft. 

Once  more, — a  man  is  sitting  in  a  railway  carriage, — the 
temptation  comes  upon  him,  and  though  he  is  aware  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  act,  he  filches  2s.  from  his  neighbour's  pocket. 
Has  he  sinned  mortally  or  venially  ?  He  does  not  know.  If 
his  neighbour  was  an  absolutely  rich  man,  he  sinned  venially  ;  if 
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a  moderately  rich   man,   he  sinned  mortally.     Purgatory  and 
everlasting  death  are  in  the  balance. 

Such  are  some  of  the  absurdities  which  the  introduction  of 
the  Quantitative  Principle  into  morals  produces.  The  date  of 
such  introduction  we  need  scarcely  say  is  that  period  at  which 
the  vicious  system  of  modern  casuistry  was  in  its  strength.  That 
there  is  a  hint  of  it  or  approach  to  it  in  S.  Augustine,  and  the 
moralists  of  the  early  Church,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  them  and 
to  Christianity  to  suppose.  Nay,  it  is  not  found  in  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  names  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Liguori  will  show  its  origin.  The  cause  of  its  introduction  is 
mainly  twofold ;  first  it  may  be  traced  to  that  spirit  of  defining, 
mateilalizing,  and  making  tangible,  which  has  so  unhappily 
pervaded  Roman  theology,  doctrinal  and  moral ;  and  next  to  a 
false  idea  that  theft  was  only  so  far  and  to  such  degree  sinful  as 
it  harmed  our  neighbour  more  or  less.  The  fallacy  which  makes 
this  latter  notion  plausible  is  easily  exposed.  It  is  true  that  the 
wilful  harm  done  to  our  neighbour  adds  another  sin  to  the  sin  of 
theft ;  but  the  sinfulness  of  the  latter  is  already  complete  in  its 
own  kind  as  soon  as  a  man  has  consciously  and  wilfully  appro- 
priated any  sum,  however  small,  knowing  at  the  time  that  such 
appropriation  was  contrary  to  God's  law.  For  example,  God 
has  written  in  our  hearts  the  moral  law  of  justice,  '  Thou  shalt 
not  take  that  which  is  not  thine  to  take ;'  and  upon  it  has 
founded  the  positive  law  in  His  Word,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
A  man  is  conscious  of  these  laws,  and  aware  that  he  is  bound 
by  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  consciousness  his  eye  lights  upon 
something  which  he  covets.  The  temptation  is  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  stretches  out  his  hand  and  takes  it.  The  sinfulness 
of  the  act  is  perfect,  and  yet  not  a  thought  has  come  into  his 
mind  of  the  harm,  greater  or  less,  done  or  not  done,  to  his 
neighbour.  So  far  as  the  sin  of  theft  goes,  it  is  wholly  unim- 
portant w^hether  the  thing  which  he  coveted  and  appropriated 
was  worth  2c?.  or  200^.  It  is  true  that  if  it  were  worth  200/., 
and  if  that  200/.  had  been  gathered  together  by  a  poor  man 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  was  his  all,  and  the  thief  was 
conscious  of  this,  another  offence  would  be  added  to  that  of 
theft.  Had  the  rich  man  in  Nathan's  parable  taken  the  ewe 
lamb  from  another  rich  man,  still  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
a  perfect  sin  of  plunder,  though  he  would  not  have  added  to  it 
the  further  aggravation  of  cruelty  and  hard-heartedness.  As 
it  was,  he  was  guilty  first  of  seizing  that  which  was  not  his,  so 
transgressing  the  law  of  justice,  and  then,  concomitantly  wdth 
that  sin,  and  by  the  same  act,  he  was  guilty  of  a  host  of  other 
iniquities,  by  which  he  transgressed  the  laws  of  charity  and 
humanity.  We  need  not  say  that,  without  any  additions  or 
aggravations,  theft  and  plunder  are  in  themselves  deadly  sins. 
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So  in  murder.  The  formal  sinfulness  of  murder  consists  in 
transgressing  the  law  of  God  written  in  our  hearts  and  in  His 
Word,  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  another's  life.'  '  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder.'  The  sin  would  be  a  perfect  sin  of  murder,  although 
good  rather  than  harm  should  come  to  the  sufferer.  The  harm 
done  to  the  sufferer  adds  another  sinfulness  to  the  ah-eady  mor- 
tal sin  of  murder. 

We  shall  be  met  by  the  question,  What,  then,  is  a  boy  a  thief 
who  eats  a  turnip  as  he  is  passing  through  a  field  ?  Certainly 
not,  in  virtue  of  that  act  taken  abstractedly.  What  we  have 
maintained  all  along  is,  that  the  guilt  of  the  act  depends  upon 
the  frame  of  mind  of  the  agent.  A  merry  boy  who  lightly  takes 
an  apple  from  an  orchard  is  not  blameless,  but  he  is  not  guilty  of 
a  serious  act  of  theft.  But  if  he  took  that  apple  or  that  turnip 
not  thoughtlessly,  or  because  it  was  an  allowed  thing,  but  with 
a  firm  conviction  all  the  time  that  it  was  forbidden  by  God,  and 
that  he  was  transgressing  His  law  in  doing  so,  then  it  would  be 
a  grave  sin.  But,  says  Lessius,  '  for  a  theft  to  be  mortal,  it  is 
^  necessary  that  the  quantity  of  matter  be  considerable  :  and  this 
^  is  clear,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  taking  any  little  thing  such  as 
'  an  apple  or  a  penny,  can  be  deadly  guilt.'  ^  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  lay  down  no  abstract  rule.  In  eveiy  case  we  say  it 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  mind  of  the  agent. 

We  now  return  to  some  more  of  the  consequences  of  making 
notahilis  quantitas  furti,  a  condition  of  a  mortal  sin  of  theft. 

'Lessius,  Trulenchius,  and  Villalobos,  say,  that  in  separate  small  thefts 
twice  as  much  is  needed  for  grave  matter,  i.e.  if  I5.  8c?.  is  grave  matter  of 
itself,  3*.  Ad.  is  required  for  grave  matter  by  small  thefts.  Holzmann  re- 
quires the  same  quantity,  if  these  petty  larcenies  are  committed  on  different 
persons,  and  if  they  take  place  at  considerable  intervals,  he  requires  three 
times  as  much.  To  us,  however,  it  seems  more  fair,  as  others  quoted  by  El- 
bel  say,  to  hold  that  if  the  petty  larcenies  are  committed  on  the  same  person 
at  intervals,  or  on  different  persons  at  the  same  time,  then  as  much,  and  half 
as  much  again,  i.e.  2s.  6d.,  is  requisite  and  enough  for  grave  matter.  But  if 
both  these  things  concur,  namely,  if  they  are  committed  on  different  persons, 
and  at  different  times,  I  think  twice  as  much  is  needed,  i.e.  3s.  Ad.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  understood  with  Lessius  and  Lugo,  provided  thefts  are  not 
purposely  made  in  portions,  and  provided  that  there  is  not  a  long  interval 
between  the  thefts.  Layman,  Honacina,  Lugo,  &c.  add,  that  petty  larcenies 
do  not  coalesce  if  they  are  committed  on  different  owners,  and  after  a  long 
interval,  such  as  a  year.  Nay,  Sanchez,  Decian,  Roncaglia,  Viva,  and 
'J'rulenchius,  excuse  from  making  restitution  suh  gravis  though  the  petty 
larcenies  were  committed  on  one  owner,  if  there  is  an  interval  of  a  year. 
But  Viva  and  Roncaglia  reject  the  opinion  of  Filliuccius,  Diana,  Salaz, 
Vidal,  Toletus,  &c.,  who  excuse  from  making  restitution  if  fifteen  days  or  a 
month  have  elapsed,  as  Navarrus  in  Sanchez  admits :  unless,  excepts  Viva, 
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the  matter  is  very  small.  Hence,  I  rather  approve  of  Roncaglia's  opinion, 
namely,  that  there  must  be  at  least  an  interval  of  two  months,  when  the 
matter  is,  though  not  grave,  yet  very  nearly  grave.' — L.  iv.  350. 

Thus  we  see  that  tlie  category  of  Time,  as  well  as  the  category 
of  Quantity,  is  important  in  Rome's  Theory  of  Theft.  A  dis- 
regard of  a  few  days  with  respect  to  the  period  at  which  he 
commits  his  venial  theft  may  perchance  precipitate  a  man 
beyond  the  range  of  Purgatory.  The  next  extract  will  show 
that  the  category  of  Place  is  equally  worthy  of  the  regard  of  an 
Italian  disciple. 

'  It  is  asked,  Is  it  mortal  to  steal  a  little  piece  of  a  sacred  relic  ?  No  one 
doubts  that  it  is  mortal  in  the  Roman  district,  as  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul 
V.  have  excommunicated  those  who  steal  the  very  smallest  relics  against 
the  will  of  the  Rectors  of  the  Churches.  But  it  is  not,  (as  Croix  says 
"probably"  with  Sanchez,  Bonacina,  Castropalao,  Diana,  and  Bardellus,)  if, 
outside  the  district^  a  man  steals  some  very  little  thing,  the  loss  of  which 
does  not  disfigure  the  relic  or  diminish  its  value — unless  it  be  some  remark- 
able or  rare  relic,  as  part  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  of  the  Hairs  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  &c.' — L.  iv.  532. 

'  If  a  man,  on  an  occasion  arising,  only  steals  a  little,  whether  from  one  or 
from  more,  not  intending  to  acquire  much  himself,  nor  to  do  great  harm  to 
his  neighbour  by  his  several  thefts,  he  does  not  sin  gravely,  nor  do  all  these 
taken  together  constitute  one  mortal  sin ;  but  after  a  notable  quantity  has 
been  reached,  he  may  sin  mortally  by  keeping  it.' — L,  iv.  533. 

*  It  is  enough  for  avoiding  mortal  sin,  that  only  that  httle  matter  be 
restored  which  makes  up  the  grave  matter,  as  is  more  probably  held  by 
Sanchez,  Lessius,  Vasquez,  Rebellus,  Bonacina,  &c.,  with  Croix;  against 
Medina,  Lopez,  Esparsa,  &c. — L.  iv.  533. 

'  But  if  a  man  has  the  intention  of  gradually  enriching  himself  by  a 
number  of  little  thefts,  committed  on  one  or  many,  or  of  doing  great  harm, 
he  sins  gravely  in  that  intention ;  and  though  each  act  is  only  venial  in 
itself,  yet,  as  it  subsen^es  to  such  an  intention,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  com- 
mission of  a  mortal  sin,  because  men  do  grave  damage  to  the  community, 
and  that  practice  is  very  pernicious  to  human  society,  e.  g.  if  a  tailor  purloin 
a  little  piece  of  cloth  from  different  persons,  or  if  tradesmen  use  too  short 
measures,  &c.  (Mark  here  the  proposition  condemned  by  Innocent  XI. 
"  No  one  is  bound,  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin,  to  restore  what  has  been 
taken  away  by  small  thefts,  however  great  the  total  may  be.")  Meantime 
they  [i.  e.  the  tailors,  tradesmen,  &c.]  are  sometimes  excused  from  grave 
sin.  1.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  2.  If  they  act  as  they  do  for  the 
sake  of  indemnifying  themselves,  or  because  they  would  otherwise  make 
no  profits,  or  because  they  ought  to  raise  their  price,  and  then  would  not 
find  customers.  3.  If  otherwise  they  have  not  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  those  belonging  to  them.' — L.  iv.  533. 

In  the  above  extract  we  have  an  instance  of  the  method  so 
frequently,  not  to  say  constantly  adopted,  by  our  author,  of 
laying  down  a  good  principle,  and  then  eating  out  the  heart  of 
it  by  exceptions  broad  enough  to  cover  every  case.     It  will  be 
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seen  that  almost  any  tailor  might  justify  himself  in  purloining 
little  pieces  of  cloth,  and  almost  any  tradesman  in  using  too 
short  measures. 

'  If  a  man,  after  having  taken  enough  to  make  grave  matter,  steals  some 
other  little  thing  again,  Lugo,  Croix,  Sporer,  Decian,  &c.,  think  it  is  a 
mortal  sin  every  time  the  pilfering  takes  place.  But  Lessius  and  the 
Salamanca  Doctors,  with  Tapia  and  Diana,  say  that  a  light  theft  of  this  sort 
does  not  make  a  mortal  sin,  unless  it  amount  afresh  to  another  grave 
quantity.  And  this  Bonacina  rightly  thinks  "  very  probable."  ' — L.  iv. 
538. 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  '  grave  and  small  matter,'  we  must 
trace  it  in  a  few  words  into  other  branches  of  morals,  and  see 
how  widely  the  Quantitative  Principle  extends,  and  what  strange 
confusions  it  produces. 

In  oath-breaking : — 

*  It  is  certain  that  if  you  only  fail  in  keeping  a  little  of  what  you  have 
sworn,  it  is  not  a  grave  sin;  e.g.  if  you  have  sworn  that  you  will  not  drink 
wine,  you  do  not  sin  mortally  by  drinking  a  little,  for  then  the  smallness 
of  matter  is  an  excuse.' — L.  iv.  173. 

In  working  on  Sundays  : — 

*  What  is  gravity  of  matter  in  this  ?  Some  canonists  quoted  by  Suarez  fix 
one-third  of  the  day  for  grave  matter;  but  this  opinion  is  commonly  re- 
jected. Others  again,  with  too  great  rigour,  fix  one  hour.  Others  fix  for 
grave  matter  two  hours,  as  Roncaglia,  Sanchez,  Trulenchius,  the  Salamanca 
Doctors,  Palao,  Elbel,  and  Holzmann :  and  Sporer,  Mazzotta,  and  Mar- 
chantius,  call  this  the  common  opinion.  Henno  thinks  so  too,  if  the  work 
is  very  servile,  such  as  breaking  stones  or  digging,  but  in  other  cases  he 
requires  three  hours.  But  others,  speaking  generally,  require  for  grave 
matter  (and  not  without  "  probability ")  at  least  two,  and  rather  more  than 
two  hours,  as  Viva,  &c.,  with  Tamburini,  who  says  that  this  is  now  the 
received  opinion  in  our  age.  Others,  as  Marchantius  and  Gobat,  require 
three  hours.  Busembaum,  likewise  with  Filliuccius,  says  that  it  is  hard  to 
condemn  working  for  two  or  three  hours  as  mortal  sin.  Croix  agrees,  and 
concludes  that  it  is  now  the  "  more  common,  and  more  probable  opinion," 
that  it  is  not  mortal,  unless  the  work  continues  at  least  a  good  deal  more 
than  two  hours,  say  two  hours  and  a  half.' — L.  iv.  305. 

In  failing  to  hear  Mass  : — 

*  What  omission  is  a  grave  sin  ?  There  are  different  opinions.  The  first 
says  it  is  grave  to  omit  from  the  beginning  to  the  Epistle  exclusively  .... 
The  second  to  the  Epistle  inclusively  .  .  .  The  third  to  the  Gospel  inclu- 
sively .  .  .  Although  the  Creed  be  omitted  ...  It  is  the  "  common  "  opinion 
that  a  man  does  not  sin  gravely  who  omits  everything  after  the  reception, 
nor  even  one  who  omits  at  the  same  time  everything  before  the  Epistle,  and 
everything  after  the  reception.' — L.  iv.  310. 

In  being  at  a  distance  from  the  Altar : — 

'  May  Mass  be  heard  by  a  man  who  looks  at  the  altar  out  of  his  own 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  ?     Sporer,  Lugo,  Decian,  Gobat,  &c.,  in 
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Croix,  say  Yes ;  and  this,  not  without  "  probability,"  is  admitted  by  Maz- 
zotta,  Elbel,  Escobar,  and  very  many  more,  if  the  distance  is  small,  because 
then  he  is,  morally,  sufficiently  present.  Lugo  and  Escobar  say  that  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  feet  is  not  an  obstacle,  but  Tamburini  and  Gobat  do  not  allow 
that.'— L.  iv.  312. 

In  fast-breaking,  Pasqualigo  holds  half  an  ounce  to  be  small 
matter.  The  Salamanca  Doctors,  on  the  contrary,  confine  it  to 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.^  In  omitting  to  say  office,  three 
Doctors  think  that  half,  or  the  third  part,  of  a  small  ^hour'  is 
notable  matter,  but  this  is  denied  by  thirteen  other  Doctors  ; 
fourteen  Doctors  hold  that  anything  less  than  the  whole  of  a 
small  hour  is  light  matter ;  five  Doctors  maintain  that  the  whole 
of  the  vespers  on  Easter-eve  may  on  this  ground  be  omitted 
without  grave  sin.^  In  failinoj  to  sav  Mass  at  the  rio^ht  hour, 
Azorius  thinks  twenty  mmutes  to  be  grave  matter ;  Layman 
half-an-hour ;  the  more  general  opinion  is  anything  under  an 
hour.^ 

'  In  talking  to  nuns  is  smallness  of  matter  allowed  ?  De  Alessandro 
thinks  not ;  but  the  common  opinion  is  on  the  other  side.  But  authors 
differ  in  fixing  what  is  small  matter  in  such  talking.  Ciera  thinks  a  few 
words ;  Merolla  thinks  ten  words ;  Diana  and  Mazzotta  the  length  of  a 
Miserere,  and  a  little  more ;  Quarti  and  Vericelli  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour  .  . 
Nor  is  Quarti's  opinion  condemned  by  Clement  the  IXth's  Decree  .  .  for 
the  only  opinion  there  condemned  was  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  small  matter.' — L.  vii.  236. 

Such  as  these  are  the  rules  to  which  men  are  reduced  when 
they  ignore  the  true  character  of  man's  conscience,  and  forget 
that  machines  must  be  regulated  in  one  way,  and  God's  crea- 
tures, with  God-given  instincts  of  right  and  wrong,  in  another. 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  limited  liberty  granted  to  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  to  steal  from  their  husbands,  fathers,  and 
masters.  And  let  no  one  think  that  we  are  selecting  an  invidi- 
ous term  in  employing  the  expression  '  steal.'  Furari,  surripere, 
and  furta,  are  the  words  freely  and  innocently  used  by  S. 
Alfonso.  Furari  we  translate  by  steal^  surripere  by  purloin,  and 
accipere  by  take. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  wife  may,  without  any  fault, 
take  money  from  her  husband,  to  prevent  him  from  spending  it 
on  bad  objects ;  may  carry  his  wine  away,  that  he  may  not 
drink  too  much ;  and  make  away  with  his  heretical  books,  that 
he  may  not  read  them.     Further : 

'  A  wife  may  give  alms  and  gifts,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  women 
of  her  position  and  station,  although  her  husband  forbid  her  to  give  any 
alms,  because  custom  allows  her  this  right,  and  her  husband  cannot  deprive 

»  L.  iv.  1029.  '  L.  V.  147.  '  L.  vi.  846. 
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her  of  it.  So  says  Lugo,  in  "  common "  with  Molina,  Lessius,  Concina, 
Bonacina,  Reginald,  &c.,  in  Diana,  the  last  of  whom,  witli  Molina  and  ten 
others,  teaches  that,  without  letting  her  husband  know  anything  about  it, 
she  may  give  the  twentieth  part  of  the  income  which  he  has,  or  of  the 
profits  which  he  makes,  because  it  belongs  to  the  respectability  of  her 
position  to  do  so,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  her  husband  to  be 
unwilling.  (But  Lugo,  Sporer,  Tamburini,  and  Croix,  do  not  allow  this  when 
expressed  so  universally.)  It  follows  also,  that  a  wife  may,  with  Abigail, 
give  moderate  alms  to  gain  the  conversion  of  her  husband,  or  that  God 
may  not  punish  him.  Vasquez,  Bonacina,  Reginald,  and  ten  others,  against 
Concina.' — L.  iv.  540. 

'A  wife  commits  no  sin  in  secretly  subtracting  (suhducendo)  some  things ; 
whether  by  way  of  compensation,  if  her  husband  is  an  expensive  man, 
(because  then  he  wrongs  the  wife  by  wasting  her  share,)  or  for  food,  dress, 
and  the  other  necessaries  for  herself  and  the  household,  which  husbands  often 
don't  understand,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  ask  them.' — L.  iv.  541. 

'  If  a  wife's  father,  mother,  or  children  by  another  marriage,  are  poor,  so 
as  to  be  living  wretchedly  according  to  their  station,  and  her  husband  will 
not  help  them,  she  may  supply  them  out  of  her  own  goods,  or,  as  well,  out 
of  the  common  goods,  (provided  that  after  her  husband's  death  she  reckons 
the  sum  spent  to  her  own  share,)  because  she  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature 
to  keep  them,  and  her  husband  to  allow  her  to  do  so.  Navarrus,  Palao, 
Lessius,  Diana.  The  latter  extends  this  right  to  the  support  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  which  Lessius  and  Trulenchius  also  think  "  probable,"  with  Lugo, 
Molina,  Sanchez,  &c.' — L.  iv.  542. 

We  will  exemplify  this  case.  A  gentleman  has,  we  will  say, 
20,000/.  a  year.  He  marries  a  wife  who  is,  or  becomes,  a  faithful 
adherent  of  Rome,  and  consequently^,  thenceforth,  has  her  con- 
duct governed,  through  her  Director,  by  S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori's 
Theory  of  Morals.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  were  given  to 
racing  and  to  drinking,  we  do  not  think  that  the  best  method 
of  reclaiming  him  would  be  for  his  wife  to  lay  hands  on  his 
money,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  spending  it  to  his  own 
harm  or  disadvantage.  This,  however,  she  might  do  if  she 
liked  (L.  iv.  519).  But  we  will  not  suppose  him  addicted  to 
such  pursuits.  We  will  picture  him  to  ourselves  as  a  high- 
bred English  gentleman.  First,  then,  he  must  look  after  his 
library,  for  any  books  which  are  placed  upon  the  Index  are  in 
danger  (L.  iv.  519).  And  next  he  must  makeup  his  mind  to 
various  other  losses,  small  and  great,  and  all  of  them  taking 
place  in  a  mysterious  and  underhand  manner,  for  his  lady  does 
not  exercise  her  privileges  openly. 

Her  great  right,  with  which  we  will  begin,  is  lOOOZ.  per  annum, 
to  be  taken  from  her  husband's  goods,  without  his  knowledge, 
and  bestowed  in  what  is  generally  called  charity,  i.e.  pious  works 
pointed  out  by  her  Director.  This  1000/  a-year  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  her  allowance  from  her  husband,  or  property 
belonging  to  herself  (which  Li^uori  sets  apart  under  the  head  of 
dotalia  and  jmraphernalia)  :  it  is  five  per  cent,  on  ^  her  husband's 
annual  income,'  and  she  is  to  get  it,  and  give  it  away — this 
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is  the  point  to  which  we  call  especial  attention — without  her 
husband  knowing  anything  about  it — inscio  -marito.  If  she 
should  be  asked  any  troublesome  questions,  or  if  her  conscience 
should  become  uneasy,  the  questions  are  answered,  and  her  con- 
science is  quieted  by  the  argument,  that  it  would  not  be  respect- 
able and  befitting  her  station  if  she  did  not  give  away  1000^. 
a-year  in  charity ;  and  so,  if  her  husband  were  unwilling  that 
she  should  do  so,  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  him  ;  and  according 
to  the  very  definition  of  theft,  if  the  owner  is  unreasonable  in 
his  dislike  at  having  his  goods  taken  away,  there  can  be  no 
stealing — Hoc  pertinet  ad  decentiam  status,  et  maritus  irrationabi- 
liter  est  invitus  .  .  .  Fartinn  est  occulta  et  injusta  rei  alienee  ablatio, 
invitio  rationabiliter  domino.  And  how  is  this  1000/.  a-year  to 
be  spent  ? — In  alms  and  gifts.  One  special  method  of  alms- 
giving is  suggested  '  to  gain  her  husband's  conversion,  or  that 
God  will  not  punish  him,'  i.  e.  Masses  for  his  conversion  and  for 
his  spiritual  benefit.  We  doubt  if  the  kind  purpose  here  dis- 
played would  soften  the  loss  of  the  1000/.  to  the  husband.  We 
are  not  sure,  indeed,  whether  the  sum  spent  on  Masses,  with  this 
object,  is  not  an  additional  ^gift'  exclusive  of  the  1000/.;  at  all 
events,  but  a  part  of  the  latter  could  well  be  spent  in  it.  The 
price  of  Masses  differs  in  different  countries,  and  for  different 
classes.  The  usual  price  advertised  in  the  Esperanza,  and  other 
Spanish  newspapers,  is  2^.  In  Florence  we  found  the  general 
charge  to  be  two  pauls ;  and  in  the  South  of  Italy  the  lowest 
price  is  a  carlino,  or  bd.  In  each  place  a  tariff  of  prices  is  to  be 
laid  down,  says  Liguori,  by  the  Ordinary.  However  high  it 
should  be  fixed,  yet  it  could  not  swallow  up  any  considerable 
part  of  the  1000/.  per  annum  ;  though  we  doubt  not  that  a  priest 
might  thus  find  sufficient  support  to  maintain  him  while  occupied 
in  converting  his  patroness's  husband's  tenants — and  then  there 
is  the  Chapel  to  be  built.  In  one  way  or  another  the  whole  of 
this  1000/.  is  to  be  given  away  every  year. 

The  next  thing  which  the  wife  has  to  do  is  to  make  up  her 
mind  whether  her  husband  is  more  expensive  and  wasteful  than 
he  ought  to  be ;  if  she  determines  that  he  is,  she  may  '  secretly 
subtract  some  things,'  in  order  to  make  compensation  to  herself 
for  the  injury  which  she  is  told  is  thus  done  to  her. 

Thirdly,  she  may  ^secretly  subtract  some  things'  for  food, 
dress,  and  household  necessaries,  which  her  husband  would  not 
allow  her  if  she  asked  him ;  for  husbands  don't  understand 
those  things. 

Fourthly,  we  must  suppose  that  her  father  and  mother  are 
alive,  that  she  has  four  or  five  brothers  and  sisters,  and  some 
children  of  her  own  by  a  previous  marriage.  Some  reverses 
have  fallen  upon  them,  and  they  are  no  longer  able  to  live  in 
the  style  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  they  have  been  used  to  do. 
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She  goes  to  her  husband  and  asks  him  to  help  them.  The  hus- 
band, feeling  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  1000/.  and  the  other  ^  sub- 
tractions,' refuses,  non  vult  succurrere.  Then,  says  Liguori,  in  his 
Homo  ApostolicuSy  '  She  may  take  something  from  the  goods 
'  which  belong  to  them  both  in  common,  or  indeed  from  those 
^  which  belong  especially  to  her  husband — enough  for  them  to 
'  live  according  to  their  station — although  her  husband  is  repug- 
'  nant  to  it,  for  his  repugnance  is  irrational.'  This  will  be 
another  very  serious  item  in  the  husband's  expenses :  seven  or 
eight  persons  cannot  be  supported  in  the  station  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  for  nothing.  We  think  it  must  be  put  down  at 
another  1000/.  per  annum. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  must  cook  the  dinner  and  sweep  the 
house,  if  her  husband  tells  her,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
Doctors.  '  Is  a  noble  wife  bound  to  fulfil  menial  offices  at  her 
'  husband's  command,  such  as  cooking  the  dinner  and  sweeping 
^  the  house  ?  Angelus,  Tiraquellus,  &c.  say  she  must.'  Others, 
however,  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  make  the  consolatory 
remark,  that  if  the  wife  did  such  works  she  might  compensate 
herself,  i.  e.  take  as  much  more  of  her  husband's  goods  as  would 
serve  for  a  cook's  or  housemaid's  wages.  '  Sanchez,  the  Sala- 
'  manca  Doctors,  with  Sylvius,  Garcias,  Fagundez,  &c.,  "  with 
^  greater  probability,"  say  she  need  not,  because  the  wife  is 
'  a  companion,  and  therefore  is  not  bound  to  perform  the  works 
'  of  a  servant,  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  her ;  and  if  she 
*  did  perform  them  herself,  she  might  make  compensation  to 
^  herself,  as  they  say.'  ^ 

Moreover,  the  husband  '  may  sometimes  chastise  moderately 
^  with  words,  and  on  grave  cause  with  moderate  blows,  if  he  has 
'  regard  for  her  condition  and  station,'  but  must  not  ^  beat  her 
'  heavily.'  ^  It  appears  too,  that,  on  the  authority  of  Sanchez, 
Surdus,  &c.,  he  may  starve  her  if  her  dowry  has  not  been 
paid  :  the  more  general  opinion,  however,  would  only  justify 
him  in  maintaining  her  in  the  same  style  in  which  he  keeps  his 
servants. 

'  Is  the  husband  bound  to  keep  or  support  (alere)  his  wife  if  her  dowry 
has  not  been  paid  ?  The  Doctors  in  common  say  No,  if  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
promiser  that  it  has  not  been  paid.  So  Sanchez,  Bonacina,  Bossius,  the 
Salamanca  Doctors,  Fagundez,  Trulenchius  and  others,  saying  that  the 
object  of  the  dowry  is  that  the  husband  may  keep  his  wife  with  it.  Except, 
however,  1,  if  the  husband  married  without  a  dowry  being  promised,  and, 
2,  if  the  wife  pays  obedience  to  her  husband,  for  then  he  is  at  least  bound 
to  keep  her  like  a  servant.  So  say  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  with  Abbas, 
Lupo,  &c.,  quoted  by  Sanchez.  Sanchez,  however,  with  Surdus  and  others, 
does  not  allow  the  second  exception,  because  (as  he  says)  the  wife  is  bound 


L.  iv.  352.  »  L.  iv.  356. 
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to  pay  her  husband  both  a  dowry  and  obedience,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  maintain  her  if  she  only  pays  obedience.  But  I 
rather  adhere  to  the  opposite  opinion,  because  the  law  of  nature  itself 
teaches  you  to  keep  one  who  occupies  himself  in  being  your  servant.' — 
L.  vi.  939. 

Still,  he  must  take  care  how  he  behaves,  for,  since  the  con- 
version of  his  wife,  the  continuance  of  his  marriage  is  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  neighbouring  Roman  Catholic  Bishop — it  may 
be,  the  very  Director  who  arranges  how  the  1,000Z.  shall  be 
bestowed  in  works  of  piety.  It  is  no  longer  lawful  for  his  wife 
to  live  with  him  except  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Bishop.  The 
second  of  the  four  causes  which  justify  divorce,  quoad  vinculum 
in  Roman  Theology,  is  the  fact  of  one  of  the  two  being  con- 
verted to  the  faith.  On  this  head  a  question  is  asked,  '  If  the 
*  unbeliever  will  not  be  converted,  but  still  wishes  to  live  peace- 
'  ably  without  wrong  towards  the  Creator,  may  the  faithful  one 
'  separate  from  him  not  only  quoad  torum  but  also  quoad  vincitr- 
'  lum  T  ^  To  this  three  answers  are  given.  The  first  absolutely 
in  the  negative,  which  is  held  by  S.  Paul ;  the  second  absolutely 
in  the  affirmative,  which  is  held  by  Bellarmine : 

'  The  third  is  the  "  more  common  and  more  probable"  opinion,  held  by 
Sanchez,  Concina,  Pontius,  Tournely,  and  others,  which  says  that  in  old  days 
the  believing  wife^  might  not  go  away  from  her  husband  and  proceed  to 
another  marriage,  unless  there  were  danger  of  her  perversion,  because  there 
was  no  cause  for  her  leaving  her  unbelieving  husband,  for  very  many  un- 
believers were  converted  to  the  faith  by  miracles,  which  were  then  much 
more  commonly  worked  by  the  faithful ;  hut  now-a-days^  when  so  great  a 
frequency  of  miracles  has  ceased,  it  is  made  unlawful  to  live  with  an  un- 
believing husband  by  the  received  custom  of  the  Church,  which  has  been 
introduced  from  experience  having  taught  that  there  is  no  little  risk  of  per- 
version from  living  with  an  unbeliever — except  the  Bishop  gives  a  dispensa- 
tion for  living  with  him  from  probable  hope  of  his  conversion.  We  must 
however  mark  with  S.  Thomas,  Concina,  and  Petrocorensis,  that  the  marriage 
is  not  broken  till  the  one  who  believes  has  left  the  other  and  proceeded  to 
another  marriage.  And  also  that  before  the  believing  one  contracts  another 
marriage,  she  ought  to  warn  the  unbelieving  one,  to  see  if  he  will  be  converted 
to  the  faith,  as  Gregory  XIII.  and  S.  Pius  V.  commanded.    Sanchez,  however, 


'  It  may  suggest  itself  to  our  readers  that  the  word  infidelis,  '  unbeliever,'  here 
used,  can  mean  only  the  heathen,  and  not  be  applicable  to  those  whom  Kome  calls 
heretics  as  well.  This,  howeA-er,  is  not  so.  For  not  to  mention  that  the  contra- 
dietoiy  to  infidelis  here  employed  is  not  Christianus,  but  Catholicus,  and  to  put 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  in  his  Essay  on  Missions,  has 
declared  for  himself  and  his  co-religionists  that  it  is  a  point  of  sound  theology  to 
hold  all  Englishmen  not  in  communion  with  Rome,  and  all  Protestants,  to  be 
'  infidels,'  we  have  S.  Alfonso's  own  definition  of  what  he  means  by  infidelis. 
'  Infidelitas,  or  unbelief,'  he  says,  '  is  of  three  kinds.  The  first  negative,  of  men 
who  have  never  heard  anything  about  the  faith. . . .  The  second  contrary,  of  those 
Avho   despise   or   obstinately  contradict  the  fiiith  when  it  has  been  sufficiently 

brought  before  them,  as  the  heretics.      The  third  privative Unbelief  termed 

contrary  is  also  threefold,  viz.  Paganism ....  Judaism  ....  Heresy.' — L.  iii.  1 7. 

'^  Or  '  husband,'  throughout. 
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says  that  this  need  not  be  done  if  it  is  certain  that  the  unbeliever  is  obsti- 
nate, or  if  he  is  very  far  off.  Croix  notices  that  in  case  the  unbelieving  one 
cannot  be  warned,  the  Pontiff's  dispensation  is  required,  as,  he  says,  the 
aforesaid  Gregory  XIII.  has  commanded.' — L.  vi.  957. 

Besides  the  four  methods  of  div^orce  quoad  vinculum — by- 
death — by  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  two — by  entering  a 
monastery  within  two  months  after  marriage,  and  before  consum- 
mation— by  Papal  dispensation  under  certain  circumstances ; — 
there  are  also  six  methods  of  divorce,  quoad  torum.  The  first  is 
that  which  proceeds  on  our  Lord's  precept,  ^  unless  it  be  for 
fornication.'  The  second  is  ill-treatment,  which  Liguori  says 
has  been  introduced  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.^  The 
third  is  '  if  one  entices  the  other  to  sin,  for  example,  solicits  her 

*  to  become  a  heretic,  to  deal  in  witchcraft,  &c. :  for  then  the 
'  innocent  one  is  allowed,  nay,  is  bound  to  separate  if  the  danger 

*  is  serious.'  ^  The  fourth  is  a  contagious  disease,  like  leprosy.* 
The  fifth,  heresy  or  apostasy,  arising  after  marriage,  for  *  a  wife 
^  may  go  away  from  an  heretical  husband,  though  his  heresy  is 
^  secret,  nay,  she  is  bound  to  do  so,  if  she  is  in  danger  of  being 

*  perverted."*     The  sixth  is  mutual  consent.^ 

Liguori,  in  qualifying  a  liberty  of  dispensation  with  regard  to 
marriage,  allowed  to  the  Pope  by  Busembaum,  Sanchez,  Bellar- 
mine,  Navarrus,  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  Cajetan,  Vasquez, 
Bonacina,  Rebellus,  Becanus,  &c.,  expresses  a  fear  that  if  it  were 
allowed,  few  marriages  could  stand  firm.*'     We  think  that,  with- 


»L.  vi.  970.  ^'L.  vi.  973.  '  L.  vi.  973. 

*  L.  vi.  974.  A  marriage,  however,  originally  contracted  with  a  'heretic,'  is 
valid,  though  illicit..  *  To  contract  a  marriage  with  a  heretic,  though  it  is  a  thing 
unlawful  in  itself,  and  is  held  to  be  a  mortal  sin  in  Spain  and  Italy,  is  yet  probably 
allowable,  owing  to  the  authority  of  grave  doctors,  in  Germany,  if  there  is  a  grave 
cause  for  it,  with  a  saho,  however,  for  natural  law,  and  provided  that  there  is  no 
danger  either  to  the  conti-acting  party  or  to  the  children ;  settlements  ought  to  be 
made  at  the  beginning  with  regard  to  the  children,  that  they  should  be  brought  up 
as  Catholics.' — L.  iii.  19.  And  again,  '  Marriage  with  heretics  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, forbidden  by  the  Church,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  where  heretics  and 
Catholics  live  mixed  together,  as  in  Germany,  Poland,  &c.,  it  is  allowable,  from 
received  and  tolerated  custom,  to  marry  heretics,  provided  that,  1,  the  Catholic 
may  freely  remain  in  the  faith ;  2,  there  is  no  danger  of  perversion  ;  3,  the  children 
are  allowed  to  be  brought  up  as  Catholics ;  4,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  partner  among 
Catholics.  But  if  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  it  is  not  allowable ; 
as  Croix  rightly  says.'— L.  vi.  56.  We  find,  too,  that  'His  Holiness  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  grieves  over  Catholics  who  do  not  from  their  soul  abhor  those 
detestable  marriages  which  holy  mother  Church  has  always  condemned.' — 
L.  vi.  1044.  *  L.  vi.  975. 

'  '  But  the  second  opinion  says  Yes,  [t.  e.  that  the  Pope  can  free  a  vinculo^  in  the 
case  of  a  marriage  celebrated  but  not  consummated,]  and  is  held  by  Busembaimi, 
Sanchez,  Bellarmine,  Navarrus,  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  Cajetan,  Vasquez,  Concina, 
Bonacina,  Rebellus,  Becanus,  &c.,  on  the  grounds  that  Pontiffs  have  made  it  custo- 
mary by  very  often  dispensing  after  a  marriage  has  been  celebrated,  as  Navarrus 
and  Cajetan  declare  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  also  because  the  Chief  Pontiff, 
as  Christ's  Vicar  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  may  very  well 
dispense,  when  he  has  a  good  reason,  even  in  things  which  are  de  jure  divino,  and 
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out  tills  liberty,  there  are  few  which  might  not  be  overthrown 
by  the  ten  methods  of  divorce  enumerated  above  ;  the  more  as 
we  find  that  there  are  twenty-one  impediments  of  marriage,  six 
only  of  which  make  it  unlawful,  but  still  valid  ;  while  the  other 
fifteen  make  it  absolutely  null,  although  it  has  been  celebrated} 

We  now  proceed  to  the  rights  of  sons  in  stealing  from  their 
fathers  : — 

'  Salaz  says,  in  Croix,  that  a  son's  theft  of  51.  or  71.  \0s.  is  not  grave,  if 
his  father  has  375/.  a  year ;  and  Lugo  does  not  find  fault  with  this  state  - 
ment,  if  the  father  is  not  close,  and  if  the  son  is  grown  up,  and  takes  it  fo  r 
honest  purposes.  Lessius,  Navarrus,  and  Filliuccius  in  Sporer,  say  that 
a  son  does  not  sin  gravely  in  stealing  lO^.  or  \5s.  from  a  rich  father. 
Bannez  says,  that  for  a  grave  theft  by  the  son  of  a  very  rich  father,  at  least 
12Z.  105.  is  required;  but  Lugo  and  La  Croix  reject  this,  unless  it  were  the 
son  of  a  principe.  Holzmann  agrees  in  this  ;  he  says,  too,  that  it  is  not 
grave  to  take  2/.  10s.  from  a  very  rich  father.  Navarrus,  Soto,  Layman,  &c., 
allow  that  if  a  son  is  engaged  in  study,  and  his  father  sends  him  25Z.,  the 
son  may  spend  1/.  os.  in  honest  recreations,  on  the  presumed  consent  of  his 
father.'— L.  iv.  543. 

*  If  the  son,  say,  of  a  tradesman  or  an  innkeeper,  manages  his  father's 
goods,  he  may  require  his  father  to  give  him  a  salary  as  large  as  he  would 
give  to  a  man  who  was  no  relation ;  and  if  he  cannot  get  it,  or  does  not  ven- 
ture to  ask  for  it,  he  may  take  it  clandestinely.  So,  "  with  probability," 
Layman,  Diana.' — Ihid. 

Some  of  the  other  duties  of  parents  and  sons  towards  each 
other  are  given  in  the  few  next  extracts  : — 

*  Parents  sin  gravely  if,  without  good  reason,  they  expose  their  offspring 
in  a  hospital  or  in  public  places  :  but  the  child's  being  illegitimate  is  a  good 
reason,  as  Layman,  Diana,  Henriquez,  and  the  Salamanca  Doctors  say.  .  .  . 
Hospitals  of  this  kind  are  instituted  for  the  assistance  not  only  of  the  poor, 
but  also  of  the  rich  in  danger  of  disgrace ;  for  then  they  are  used  to  procure 
abortion,  or  kill  their  child,  to  avoid  loss  of  character.  Now,  this  is  the  evil 
which  hospitals  are  intended  to  meet ;  nay,  I  say,  they  are  erected  rather 
for  spurious  children  than  for  the  poor,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  former 

conceni  human  actions.  And,  as  the  afore-named  authors  say,  a  good  reason  would 
be  impotentia  superveniens,  or  scandal  impending,  or  barrenness  lately  discovered, 
when  the  public  good  requires  that  children  should  be  born.  They  add  also  dispa- 
rity of  condition,  a  contagious  disease,  dissensions  being  foreseen,  and  mutual 
consent ;  but  Concina  does  not  allow  these  last  four  reasons,  and  he  is  right,  at  least 
uidessthe  necessity  of  the  public  good  require  their  being  acted  on:  for,  otherwise, 
if  they  were  admitted,  few  marriages  could  stand  firm.' — L.  vi.  959.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  quoad  vinculum,  not  only  quoad  torum. 
'  I.  Ecclesi^  vetitum,  II.  necnon  tempus  feriarum, 
III.  Atque  Catechismus,     IV.  Crimen,     V.  Sponsalia,     VI.  Votum, 

Impediunt  fieri,  permittunt  facta  teneri. 
I.  Error,     II.  Conditio,     III.  Votum,     IV,  Cognatio,     V.  Crimen, 
VI.  Cultus  disparitas,    VII.  Vis,    VIII.  Ordo,    IX.  Ligamen,    X.  Honestas, 
XI.  ^tas,     XII.  Affinis,     Xin.  Si  clandestinus,    XIV.  et  Impos, 
XV.  Eaptave  sit  muher  nee  parti  reddita  tutaj, 

Hajc  socianda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retractant. — L.  vi.  982,  1008. 
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from  the  danger  of  death,  eternal  and  temporal,  which  they  wonld  be  likely 
to  undergo,  through  fear  of  disgrace,  if  the  parents  had  to  keep  them  of  their 
own  cost.'— L.  iv.  336,  656. 

'  A  father  must  support  both  his  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children.  .  .  . 
And  ecclesiastics  may  keep  their  spurious  children  out  of  their  clerical 
revenue.' — L.  iv.  336. 

'  A  son  sins  gravely  against  reverence,  if  he  despises  his  parents  for  being 
poor,  and  will  not  acknowledge  them.  But  still,  if  he  only  outwardly  dis- 
sembles his  knowledge  of  them,  and  will  not  have  them  with  him,  for  a  good 
reason,  Bonacina  excuses  him  from  grave  sin  so  that  he  provides  them  with 
necessaries,  because  it  is  not  reasonable  for  them  to  be  unwilling  that  he 
should  so  act.  Hence,  "  with  probability,"  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Toletus,  and 
Trulenchius,  excuse  the  son  who  does  this,  from  mortal  sin,  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  : — 1.  If  he  would  suffer  grave  harm.  2.  If  his  parents  bear  the 
stigma  of  a  disgraceful  crime.  3.  If  he  only  outwardly  dissembles,  and  has 
not  inward  contempt,  because  then  the  parents  themselves  are  not  supposed 
to  be  gravely  or  reasonably  unwilling.' — L.  iv.  334. 

'  Sporer  says,  absolutely,  that  if  a  son  curses  his  parents,  or  mocks  at 
them,  he  is  not  excused  from  mortal  sin,  whether  he  does  it  in  their  pre- 
sence or  their  absence.  I  do  not  know  how  this  author,  who  is  moderate 
enough  in  his  other  opinions,  and  perhaps  sometimes  over-indulgent,  could 
make  this  assertion  so  absolutely ;  for,  as  he  confesses  himself,  and  every  one 
teaches,  no  harm  is  done  to  reverence  or  respect  but  by  insult  offered  in  a 
man's  presence,  or  if  it  be  in  his  absence,  with  the  purpose  of  its  coming 
to  his  knowledge.  And  besides,  there  is  the  argument  which  is  used  by 
very  many  grave  Doctors,  who  say  that  sacrilege  is  not  committed,  and  a 
Church  is  not  polluted,  by  fornication  in  it,  provided  it  be  committed  secretly, 
on  the  grounds  which  Coninchius  gives,  that  due  respect  to  a  Church,  like 
character,  consists  in  the  opinion  of  men  ;  consequently,  as  men  do  not  lose 
their  character  unless  their  crimes  are  made  public,  so  the  reverence  of  a 
holy  place  is  not  violated  unless  the  crime  is  publicly  known.  However  it 
may  be  about  this  opinion,  (which  is  "  quite  probable,"  as  the  Salamanca 
Doctors  say,  though  the  opposite  appears  to  me  "  more  probable,"  because  of 
the  irreverence  to  God,  who  is  specially  present  in  a  Church,  and  sees  every- 
thing which  is  secret,)  what  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  reason  which  they 
bring  forward ;  viz.  that  no  harm  is  done  to  reverence  but  by  an  open  mani- 
festation of  insult.  How,  then,  can  a  son  sin  gravely  when  he  curses  his 
father  without  his  knowing  it,  or  mocks  at  him  behind  his  back,  inasmuch  as, 
in  that  case,  there  is  neither  insult  nor  irreverence  ?  And  I  think  that  the 
same  is  to  be  said,  even  though  he  does  this  before  others.  Still  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  is  in  it  a  sort  of  slight  which  is  opposed  to  due  filial 
reverence,  and  a  special  malitia  coijtra  pietatem  cojitijie litem,  but  it  does  not 
reach  to  mortal  sin,  except  in  case  the  son  cursed  them  with  malevolent 
meaning  or  with  great  contempt ;  for  example,  if  he  should  curse  them  in 
the  presence  of  others,  with  the  purpose  of  their  carrying  it  to  his  parents, 
or  supposing  they  would  carry  it. 

'  Now  Viva,  Elbel,  Tamburini,  Mazzotta,  Bonacina,  and  others,  say  that 
a  son  sins  gravely  in  cursing  his  parents,  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead. 
But  the  afore-named  authors,  with  somewhat  too  great  inconsiderateness, 
do  not  explain  whether  they  speak  of  curses  uttered  with  malevolent  meaning 
or  not.     And  yet  it  must  be  altogether  understood  that  he  does  not  sin 

fravely  if  he  curses  them  without  such  design.  And  indeed  Navarrus  and 
'illiuccius,  whom  Bonacina  cites  for  his  doctrine,  do  understand  it  so ;  for 
Navarrus  says  that  a  son  sins  who  curses  his  parent,  oTid  means  it,  whether 
his  parent  is  dead  or  alive ;  but  if  he  only  curses  them  with  his  tongue,  it 
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is  no  more  than  a  venial  offence.     And  this  Filliuccius  confirms  in  ahnost 
the  same  words.' — L.  iv.  334. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  case  of  the  gentleman  whose  wife 
we  have  represented  as  acting  upon  the  approved  principles  of 
Roman  moral  theology,  and  see  how  he  would  fare  with  his 
children. 

The  tariflp  by  which  sons  are  to  steal  from  their  fathers  is  as 
follows  : — 

£.  s.  d. 
The  son  of  a  rich  nobleman  may  venially  steal  .  12  10  0 
The  son  of  a  man  worth  375Z.  a  year,  from  5/.  to     7  10     0 

The  son  of  a  very  rich  man 2  10     0 

The  son  of  a  rich  man  from  10s.  to        ....     0  15     0 

This  does  not  seem  a  very  fair  scale  of  prices,  but  we  must 
take  it  as  it  stands. 

An  English  gentleman  with  20,000/.  per  annum,  whether 
noble  or  not,  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  more  than  equal  in 
position  to  an  Italian  principe.  The  sum,  therefore,  which  each 
of  his  sons  may  steal  from  him  without  grave  sin  is  121.  lOs., 
and  the  interval  which  we  have  seen  must  elapse  between  two 
acts  of  venial  theft  is  two  months.  The  whole  sum,  therefore, 
which  each  son  may  venially  steal,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is 
Ibl.  If  he  has  six  or  seven  sons  this  will  take  away  another 
500/.  per  annum  from  his  income,  besides  what  is  more  precious 
than  gold  or  silver,  what  cannot  be  counted  by  money,  but 
which  a  father's  feelings  could  appreciate,  and  a  Christian's 
heart  weep  over. 

But  the  father  is  now  growing  old,  and  he  hands  over  the 
management  of  his  estates  to  his  eldest  son.  The  right  of 
claiming  a  salary,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  confined  to  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  innkeepers,  as  might  appear  from  the  passage 
which  we  have  extracted  above.  Any  son  may  do  so  according 
to  Navarrus,  Lessius,  Angelus,  Lopez,  Layman,  and  Busem- 
baum,  though  Molina,  Sanchez,  and  Croix  think  otherwise. 
Cardinal  de  Lugo  and  Liguori  make  a  distinction,  and  say  that 
the  profits  which  the  son  makes  belong  to  his  father,^  but  that  if 
the  trouble  to  which  he  is  put  is  very  great,  he  may  quite  well  ask 
for  a  salary.  And  according  to  the  same  Doctors, '  The  son  is  not 
^to  be  presumed  to  have  given  up  his  claim  to  his  salary,  if  from 
^  reverence  to  his  father  he  refuses  to  ask  for  it :  in  that  case, 
*  however,  he  must  subtract  what  he  costs  his  father  for  his 
^keep.'^     The  euphemistic  method  of  expression  here  used  is 

^  This,  however,  is  only  if  he  acts  in  his  father's  name ;  '  but,'  say  Lugo  and 
Molina,  '  the  profits  belong  to  him  if  he  engages  in  business  in  his  own  name,  sup- 
pose that  he  has  stolen  the  money  from  his  father^  or  the  money  was  resting  idle 
in  his  father's  hands.' — Theol.  Mor.  1.  iv.  488.  3. 

'  L.  iv.  488.  3. 

C 
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highly  praiseworthy,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  in  the  analogous 
case  of  the  tradesman's  son  expressed  more  plainly — potest  clam 
accipere — '  he  may  take  it  clandestinely.'  Here,  therefore,  is  the 
mysterious  loss  of  several  more  hundreds  to  the  gentleman  whose 
unhappy  fortunes  we  have  been  tracing. 

The  son's  right  of  pretending  not  to  know  his  father,  and 
refusing  openly  to  acknowledge  him,  would  not  be  called  into 
exercise  in  the  present  case :  but  the  privilege  of  cursing  him 
might.  AYe  have  seen  that  S.  Alfonso  becomes  almost  eloquent 
in  maintaining  that  it  is  only  venial  in  him,  provided  he  curses 
him  behind  his  back.  He  may  do  it  before  other  people,  so  that 
he  does  not  do  it  with  the  purpose  of  its  getting  round  to  his 
father's  ears.  And,  besides,  it  is  not  grave  sin,  unless  he  intends 
the  imprecation  which  he  utters  really  to  take  effect ;  otherwise, 
si  oretenus  tantum  maledixerit,  it  is  also  venial.  In  like  manner,  in 
another  passage,  we  are  told  that  to  curse  the  devil  is  seldom  a 
mortal,  and  not  often  even  a  venial,  sin.^  That  to  use  the  words 
Blood  of  God  !  Body  of  God  !  in  anger  towards  man,  but  without 
direct  indignation  against  God,  is  not  blasphemous^ — that  God^s 
Death  I  God^s  Wounds  !  similarly  used,  and  without  scandal  or 
circumstances  which  imply  contempt,  are  serious  instances  of 
venial  sins^ — that  it  is  only  venial  to  utter  an  imprecation  on 
a  man,  '  The  devil  seize  you  P  so  that  it  was  not  meant.'*  A 
long  dissertation  is  introduced  to  prove  that  cursing  the  dead 
is  not  mortal,  and  Liguori  utters  a  most  earnest  ejaculation 
'  that  all  Confessors  and  Preachers  would  anxiously  take  care  to 
*  instruct  rude  people  on  that  point !'  ^  How  soon  this  privilege 
of  venially  cursing  their  parents  is  allowed  to  children  does  not 
appear.  In  the  Praxis  Confessarii,  the  Confessor  is  desired  to 
use  the  utmost  affection  and  the  sweetest  manners  possible  to 
boys — modos  suaviores  quantum  fieri  potest — and  then,  after  their 
confession,  to  inquire — 1.  Whether  they  have  omitted  telling 
anything  from  shame,  2.  Whether  they  have  blasphemed 
against  the  Saints  or  Saints'  Days,  or  taken  a  lying  oath.** 
3.  Whether  they  have  omitted  to  hear  Mass  on  festivals.  4. 
Whether  they  have  been  disobedient  to  their  parents,  or  shown 
irreverence  towards  them,  by  mocking  at  them,  or  making  long 
noses  at  them,  or  uttering  abusive  words  and  imprecations  in 
their  presence.'^  And  it  seems  that  for  sons  to  call  their  parents 
to  their  faces  drunkards,  beasts,  fools,  robbers,  wizards,  scoun- 
drels, is  mortal ;  but  that  calling  them  old  fellows,  ignorants, 
stupids,  &c.,  may  be  venial.® 

»  L.  iv.  129.         '  L.  iv.  124.         »  L.  iv.  128.         *  L.  iv.  131.  »  L.  iv.  130. 

•  Not,  it  will  be  observed,  whether  they  have  told  a  lie,  but  an  juraverint  cum 
mendacio. 

^  Prax.  Conf.  cap.  vii.  90. 

"  Prax.  Conf.  cap.  ii.  34.    Another  piece  of  advice  in  thus  sweetly  dealing  with 
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The  son,  on  the  other  hand,  must  recollect  that  he  sms  gravely 

*  if,  without  good  reason,  such  as  inequality  of  birth,  ill-health, 
^  ugliness,  stupidity,  immorality,  he  will  not  marry  the  wife  that 

*  his  parent  wishes,  especially  if  quarrels  w^ould  be  so  lulled,  or 
^  the  parents'  necessities  lightened.'^  In  case,  however,  that  he 
wishes  to  enter  Holy  Orders,  or  to  go  into  a  Monastery,  he  is 
not  to  be  so  careful  of  their  wishes,  for,  ^  if  he  sees  that  his 
^  parents  will  unjustly  hinder  him,  he  will  act  most  wisely  by 

*  concealing  the  matter  from  them,  and  performing  the  divine 
^  will.'^  ^  Relatives  must  be  altogether  removed  from  a  discus- 
^  sion  on  a  religious  vocation,  says  S.  Thomas,  for  on  that  matter 

*  relations  are  not  friends,  but  enemies.'^ 

Our  view  of  a  Liguorian  household  must  now  conduct  us  to 
the  kitchen  department. 

'  Servants  commit  no  sin  if  their  master  reluses  them  their  just. keep  or 
wages,  and  they  make  secret  compensation  to  themselves,  provided  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  it,  and  they  do  not  take  more  than  is 
owed,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  scandal,  or  other  grave  discomfort.' — L.  iv. 
349. 

'  In  the  same  way  Navarrus  and  Lessius  teach  that  they  may  make 
themselves  compensation  out  of  their  master's  goods,  if  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise obtained,  for  services  which  they  have  performed  without  being  bound 
to  do  so,  if  they  did  them,  not  gratis  and  liberally,  but  intending  to  be 
paid.' — Ibid. 

'  May  a  servant  who  works  without  any  settled  wages  ask  for  or  secretly 
purloin  (occulte  surripere)  his  just  pay,  at  least  the  lowest  which  is  cus- 
tomary ?  Distingue.  If  it  is  the  master's  custom  to  pay  servants  like  him, 
he  may :  not  otherwise,  when,  for  example,  noblemen  or  bishops  are  asked 
to  take  boys  into  their  household ;  for  in  that  case  it  is  enough  for  the 
master  to  give  them  board,  clothing,  and  lodging,  such  being  the  custom.' 
— L.  iv.  348. 

*  May  a  servant,  more  than  three  years  after  he  has  left  his  master,  ask 
for  his  salary,  and  secretly  make  compensation  to  himself?  Yes,  say  Sanchez, 
the  Salamanca  Doctors,  Molina,  Fagundez,  Villalobos,  and  others.' — 
L.  iv.  347. 

'A  man  does  not  steal  if  he  takes  by  way  of  just  compensation,  and  cannot 
otherwise  get  what  is  due  to  him ;  e.g.  if  a  servant  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
just  wages,  or  as  been  unfairly  induced  to  undertake  the  place  for  an 
unfair  price.' — L.  iv.  521. 

'  But  may  a  servant,  being  himself  quite  sure  of  the  justice  of  his  pay- 
ment, make  himself  this  compensation  of  his  own  private  judgment  ?  Croix, 
Cardenas,  and  Viva  say  No,  professing  that  no  servant,  nor  any  one  else 

boys  is  observable :  '  Let  the  Confessor,  too,  take  the  gi-eatest  care  to  insinuate 
into  boys'  minds  devotion  towards  the  Mother  of  God,  {curet  magnopere  pueris  in- 
sinuare  devotionem  erga  Deiparam)  and  get  them  to  recite  the  Rosary  every  day, 
and  the  Ave  three  times  morning  and  evening,  always  adding  this  prayer,  "  My 
mother,  free  me  from  mortal  sin!"' — Cap.  vii.  91.  Rome  knows  how  to  make 
use  of  the  waxen  youth  of  boys,  and  does  make  use  of  it  unscrupulouslv. 
'  L.  iv.  335.  2  L  iv.  335.  '  Horn.  Apost.  xiif.  24. 
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employed  for  money,  ought  to  make  himself  compensation,  except  upon  the 
"most  common  judgment"  of  men  who  are  skilled,  or  of  a  man  very 
learned  or  engaged  on  Morality ;  and  so  they  say  that  the  judgment  of  a 
Confessor  of  but  ordinary  learning  is  not  enough.  But  the  Salamanca 
Doctors  say,  that  a  servant  may,  of  his  own  private  judgment,  make  himself 
compensation  for  his  work,  if  his  judgment  is  clear  that  he  deserves  higher 
pay.  And  this  appears  "  quite  probable  "  to  me  and  other  learned  moderns, 
if  a  servant  or  person  employed  is  a  prudent  man,  cautious  (timoratus)^ 
and  really  fit  to  judge  right,  and  is  quite  sure  of  the  justice  of  the  compen- 
sation without  any  danger  of  hallucination.  But  this  is  very  seldom  the 
case.  And  the  37th  proposition  condemned  by  Innocent  XI.  is  no  obstacle, 
for  that  proposition  was  rightly  condemned  because  it  spoke  in  too  general 
terms.' — L.  iv.  524. 

Once  again  we  find  Innocent  XI.  attempting  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  this,  and  once  more  we  find  him  foiled  in  his  Jansenism. 

'  Mark  here,'  says  Liguori,  '  the  proposition  condemned  by  Innocent  XI., 
which  said  "  Domestic  men-servants  and  maid-servants  may  secretly  pilfer 
from  their  masters,  to  make  compensation  to  themselves  for  their  work, 
which  they  think  is  more  than  they  need  do  for  the  wages  which  they 
receive.' "— L.  iv.  522. 

Observe,  now,  the  way  in  which  the  Jansenistical  Pope's 
condemnation  is  treated  by  the  Casuists : 

'  The  Salamanca  Doctors,  and  others,  speaking  of  this  condemned  propo- 
sition, say,  1.  That  a  servant  can  not  afterwards  make  himself  compensation 
if  he  makes  his  bargain  freely  with  his  master  for  a  lower  sum,  without 
necessity ;  hid  that  he  is  not  forbidden  to  do  so,  if  he  agrees  on  wages  con- 
siderably less  than  are  just,  from  necessity ;  namely,  to  lighten  his  own 
distress.  The  reason  j is  that  Pontifical  decrees  do  not  mean  to  bind  a 
servant  contrary  to  justice.' — L.  iv.  522. 

Do  these  writers  really  believe  in  the  authority  which,  when 
it  suits  them,  they  are  pleased  to  make  so  much  of,  and  which 
it  is  an  almost  ruled  point  of  faith  to  call  infallible  ?  ^  It  cannot 
be.      See  the   way  in  which  they  argue  here.     If  the  Papal 

*  About  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  there  are  more  opinions  than  one.  The 
first  is  that  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  heretically  teach  that  the  Pope  is  fallible^ 
though  he  speaks  as  universal  doctor,  and  even  with  a  council.  The  second,  which 
Albert  Pighius  maintains,  is  the  direct  contraiy  to  this,  that  the  Pope  cannot  err, 
though  speaking  in  his  private  capacity.  The  third  is  that  of  some  who  teach  that 
the  Pope  is  fallible  without  a  council.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  the  Gal- 
lican  clergy  in  1682.... The  fourth,  which  is  the  "common  opinion,"  and  the  one  to 
which  we  subscribe,  is  that  though  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  an  individual,  or  a  private 
doctor,  can  err  (just  as  he  is  also  falUble  in  questions  of  mere  fact,  which  chiefly 
dei)end  on  human  testimony) ;  yet  when  the  Pope  speaks  as  the  universal  doctor 
defining  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  from  the  supreme  power  given  to  Peter  of  teaching 
the  Church,  then  we  say  that  he  is  altogether  infallible  in  deciding  controversies 

of  faith  and  morals The  Doctors  infer  that  this  opinion  of  ours  is  at  least  next 

to  being  a  matter  of  faith,  and  the  contrary,  as  Bellannine  says,  seems  aUogether 
erroneous,  and  next  to  being  heresy. . . .  Our  doctrine  that  the  dogmatic  decrees  of 
the  Pontiff  are  infallible. . . .  Our  opinion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontifical  defi- 
nitions.'— Dissertatio  de  Rom.  Pont.  Auctor.  Theol.  Mor.  1.  i.  110. 
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decree  meant  what  it  cleai'ly  does  mean,  it  would  be  unjust : 
therefore  it  cannot  mean  what  it  clearly  does  mean  :  therefore 
it  does  not  mean  what  it  clearly  does  mean :  therefore  it  means 
something  different  from  what  it  clearly  does  mean.  What  is 
it  that  it  does  mean?  We  will  interpret  it  by  introducing 
proper  limitations  and  qualifications,  and  we  are  the  Salamanca 
Doctors,  and  Viva,  Lessius,  Suarez,  Molina,  &c.  with  Liguori. 
Thus  they  appeal  from  infallibility  to  themselves.^  La  Croix, 
however,  will  not  go  with  his  brethren : 

'  Croix  says  that  a  servant  may  not  purloin  anything  at  all  after  he  has 
made  a  bargain,  because  then  he  has  given  up  his  right ;  but  it  is  answered, 
that  when  a  servant  is  forced  by  his  poverty  to  make  such  terms,  he  does 
not  give  up  his  right  voluntarily,  but  upon  compulsion ;  and  so  his  poverty 
cannot  excuse  the  master  from  not  paying  at  least  the  lowest  wages.  But 
when  a  servant  is  compelled  by  necessity  to  agree  for  a  small  sum,  he  may 
make  himself  compensation  up  to  the  lowest  sum  usual.  So  says  Viva, 
with  Lessius,  Suarez,  Molina,  Decian,  and  others,  with  (as  he  says)  the 
"  most  common  opinion."  This,  however,  does  not  hold  if  the  master  has 
already  justly  found  other  servants  for  the  same  small  sum,  or  if  the  servant 
offered  himself,  and  the  master  was  only  employing  him  through  kindness, 
on  account  of  his  indigence.' — L.  iv.  522. 

Croix  is  thus  silenced :  but  the  whole  of  its  force  has  not 
yet  been  extracted  from  Innocent's  decree ;  so  there  is  a  second 
dictum  of  the  Salmanticences  respecting  it : 

'  The  Salamanca  Doctors  say,  2.  That  if  a  servant  of  his  own  free  choice, 
does  more  that  his  work,  he  may  not  purloin  anything,  because  he  is  then 
supposed  to  give  his  labour  for  the  sake  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his 
master ;  hut  he  may  purloin  if  he  does  more  than  his  work  by  his  master's 
wish,  whether  expressed  or  tacit,  for  then  the  rule  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  So  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  Molina, 
Soto,  Villalobos,  Navarrus,  Diana,  Fagundez,  Bassaeus,  Corrella,  Filguera, 
Torrecilla,  Lastra,  and  Hozes ;  and  Croix  agrees.' — L.  iv.  523. 

The  country  gentleman  of  20,000/.  a-year  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  suffered  serious  losses  in  the  character  of  husband  and 
father.      Now  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  undergo  many 

"^  There  are  fifteen  canons,  or  rules  how  to  make  use  of  Pontifical  decrees,  ap- 
pended to  the  Theohgia.  The  example  given  to  illustrate  the  thirteenth  is  as 
follows  : — Sixtus  V.  issued  a  bull  named  Betestabi/is,  and  condemned  the  method  of 
contract  called  trinus  contractus.  But '  Cardinal  Toletus,  and  Cardinal  S.  Severina, 
who  were  entrusted  by  Sixtus  V.  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  law  or  bull  Detesta- 
bilis,  told  Father  Stephen  Tuccius,  a  Theologian  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  that  Sixtus 
did  not  wish  any  contracts  to  be  forbidden  by  his  law  except  what  were  unjust. 
Consequently  all  the  contracts  which  were  just  before  his  law  was  passed,  (and 
many  say  that  the  trinus  contractus  was  so)  were  just  after  it,  as  the  learned 
Comitolus  M-rites  in  his  Moral  Keplies,  lib.  iii.  qu.  1 2.  n.  3.' — Dissertatio  de  Rom. 
Pont.  Decretis,  vol.  vi.  p.  210.  There  is  a  mighty  war  waged  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Theologia  about  this  trine  contract.  On  one  side  there  are  three  Popes, 
Sixtus  v.,  Benedict  XIV,,  and  Pius  V.,  supported  by  twelve  Doctors ;  on  the 
other  side  twenty-two  Doctors,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  Universities  and 
theological  faculties  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  Ingoldstadt,  Freiburg, 
and  Mentz.  -The  twenty-two  Doctors  and  the  seven  Universities  carry  the  day 
against  the  three  Popes  and  the  twelve  Doctors ;  and  Pope  Sixtus  gets  treated 
with  the  utmost  contumely,  each  Doctor  having  a  better  reason  than  the  last  for 
throwing  overboard  his  Bulla  Detestahilis. — L.  iv.  908. 
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more  in  his  character  of  master.  It  is  true  they  will  not  be 
individually  so  large  in  amount,  but  there  will  be  many  more 
of  them,  for  he  doubtless  has  a  large  establishment.  Nor  is  the 
privilege  of  compensation  confined  to  household  servants ;  it  is 
allowed  to  every  one  employed  by  him  on  his  estates,  or  in  his 
business — qidcungiie  alius  merceyiariiis.  Here,  too,  there  is  not 
even  the  check  of  purloining  being  venial  sin,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  sons,  at  least,  there  was.  We  cannot  venture  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  loss  which  he  will  have  to  suffer,  because  we 
cannot  tell  the  nature  of  his  occupations,  and  consequently  how 
many  men  and  women  he  has  in  his  employment.  We  will 
take  the  case  of  one  from  which  a  guess  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  others.  A  footman  has  been  hired  for  25Z.  He 
considers  this  notably  less  than  what  is  just,  and  that  he  ought 
to  have  35/.,  which,  in  such  a  household  as  his  master's,  is  the 
very  lowest  sum  which  a  footman  of  his  qualifications  ought  to 
receive.  However,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  place  he  would 
have  been  very  likely  to  have  found  a  difficulty  in  getting 
another,  and  he  was  too  poor  to  live  without  one ;  so  he  could 
not  help  it;  he  was  forced  to  take  what  his  master  offered  him,  he 
accepted  the  terms,  and  held  his  tongue.  But  by  having  made 
this  bargain  with  his  master  for  25Z.  he  had  not  given  up  his 
claim  to  35Z.  He  determines  that  he  wall  make  up  the  other  10/. 
by  secret  compensation.  But  who  is  to  be  judge  if  he  really 
deserves  35/.  a  year?  It  must  be  either  a  Moral  Theologian 
or  himself;  and  to  know  whether  he  may  decide  for  himself,  he 
is  to  ask  himself  two  questions.  Is  he  sure  of  the  justice  of  the 
compensation  without  any  risk  of  hallucination  ?  Is  he  a 
prudent  man,  cautious,  and  really  fit  to  judge  right  ?  He  has 
no  difficulty  in  answering  these  two  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
and  now  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  secretly  appropriating  10/., 
so  that  he  takes  care  to  avoid  scandal  and  annoyance  in  doing 
so.     The  case  of  John  d' Alba  is  perfectly  borne  out. 

We  have  also  here  found  a  key  to  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  to  ourselves  and  a  companion  at  Florence  in  the  year  1849. 
After  having  stayed  for  some  days  at  the  hotel,  we  determined 
on  taking  lodgings  for  a  fortnight.  We  accordingly  examined 
some  houses  which  were  to  be  let,  and  after  a  time  found  one 
which  would  suit  us  in  all  respects.  Being  at  that  time  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  theory  of  Compensation — (we  had  not  then  be- 
gun our  studies  of  S.  Alfonso) — we  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  the  price  was  lower  than  that  of  the  other  apartments 
which  we  had  been  looking  at.  We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the 
lodgings,  and  were  made  sufficiently  comfortable.  At  the  end 
of  the  fortnight  we  looked  over  our  clothes  and  other  goods, 
which  had  not  been  kept  under  lock  and  key,  preparatory  to  our 
departure.     To  our  dismay  we  found  very  serious  and  consider- 
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able  losses  in  the  clothes  department.  We  were  led  to  make  a 
vigorous  investigation  of  the  house,  and  from  different  odd 
corners,  holes,  shelves,  and  drawers,  we  drew  forth  several 
missing  waistcoats,  shirts,  and  other  articles  of  dress  ;  especially 
we  recollect  raising  ourselves  by  the  help  of  a  chair  to  a  lofty 
shelf,  from  the  far  recesses  of  which  we  extracted  several  pairs 
of  socks  which  we  threw  down  from  our  elevation  to  our  com- 
panion. Having  recovered  as  much  of  our  property  as  we  were 
able,  we  summoned  the  Padrone,  demanded  the  rest  of  our 
goods,  and  told  him  in  pretty  plain  language  that  he  was  a  dis- 
honest man.  The  Padrone  was  horror-struck ;  he  vowed  he  had 
never  stolen  anything  in  his  life,  and  burst  into  sobs  at  the 
imputation.  Seeing  that  we  were  not  melted,  he  hastily  left  the 
room,  and  sent  in  his  wife.  The  lady's  nerves  were  more  over- 
come than  her  husband's.  She  burst  into  floods  of  tears — so 
many  years  she  had  let  lodgings,  and  never,  never  before  was 
such  a  charge  brought  against  her  house :  she  protested  by  all 
that  was  saintly  that  she  had  stolen  nothing.  *  Perjury  added  to 
'  theft,'  said  we  grimly  to  each  other  in  English  :  nor  was  the  seve- 
rity of  our  faces  relaxed,  except  after  she  had  declaimed  for  half- 
an-hour  or  so  by  an  occasional  yawn,  till  she  left  the  room,  still 
vowing  that  nothing  had  been  stolen.  Now  in  our  simplicity  we 
thought  that  she  and  her  husband  were  guilty  of  petty  larceny, 
and  of  lying  to  boot.  But  had  we  been  acquainted  with  S. 
Alfonso  de'  Liguori's  Moral  Theology,  we  should  have  judged 
them  less  hardly.  From  the  little  facts  which  came  under  our 
notice,  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  they  had  stolen  our  goods ; 
whereas  we  now  see  that  the  conclusion  which  we  ought  to  have 
drawn  was  that  they  had  good  heads  for  arguing  by  analogy — a 
thing  in  itself  admirable  and  praiseworthy.  Thej^  knew,  from 
their  attendance  at  the  confessional,  that  household  servants 
might  compensate  themselves,  in  the  way  explained  above,  if  they 
had  wages  lower  than  their  services  deserved,  and  they  knew 
that  tailors,  tradesmen,  &c.  were  justified  in  purloining  little 
pieces  of  cloth,  using  short  measures,  &c.  '  if  they  would  other- 
^  wise  make  no  profits,  or  if  they  ought  to  raise  their  price,  and 
*  then  would  not  find  customers.'  (L.  iv.  533.)  Being  gifted 
with  reasoning  powers,  they  inferred  that  as  they  had  let  their 
apartments  at  a  lower  rate  than  their  neighbours,  and  as  they 
'  ought'  to  have  raised  their  price,  but  very  likely  would  not,  they 
thought,  have  then  found  lodgers,  they  were  fairly  entitled  to 
make  up  their  profits  by  secret  compensation.  This  they 
accordingly  did ;  and  it  was  diflficult  for  them  perhaps  to  settle 
the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  them.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  abstract  value  which  they  put  upon  their  lodgings 
totally  apart  from  their  bargain  with  us.  We  believe  that  they 
must  have  placed  a  high  price  upon  them  in  their  own  minds, 
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for  after  all  the  recoveries  which  we  succeeded  in  making,  our 
Journal-book  still  relates  the  loss  of  many  articles  of  dress  which 
might  have  continued  with  us  throughout  our  travels  in  Italy, 
had  we  known  the  Theory  of  Secret  Compensation,  and  been 
accordingly  upon  our  guard. 

But  further — to  return  to  the  country  gentleman's  household 
— as  there  is  a  large  number  of  servants  in  the  house,  the  foot- 
man's place  is  not  very  heavy.  This  being  so,  he  does  more 
than  his  regular  work,  more  than  he  is  bound  to  do  by  his 
place,  and  this  he  does,  not  gratis^  or  liberally,  but  intending 
to  be  paid  for  it.  Then,  say  Navarrus  and  Lessius,  he  may 
secretly  take  so  much  more  as  he  thinks  will  recompense  him 
for  this  extra  labour.  And  if  his  master  has  appeared  to  him 
to  exhibit  a  tacit  desire  that  he  should  perform  these  superero- 
gatory tasks,  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Doctors  that  he 
may  proportionably  purloin,  on  the  principle  that  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  How  much  hire  his  labour  is  worth  he 
again  decides  for  himself,  or  his  Director  settles  for  him.  Per- 
haps we  may  fix  this  at  another  5/.,  though  we  doubt  if  the  foot- 
man would  be  so  moderate. 

He  has  still  a  further  right  of  purloining : — 

'  Though  servants  sin  gravely  in  carrying  eatables  and  drinkables  out  of 
the  house  and  selling  them,  they  are  more  easily  excused  (in  the  same  way 
that  monks  are)  for  what  they  consume  themselves  at  home ;  for  then  the 
master  or  the  prelate  is  often  only  unwilling  with  regard  to  the  secret  man- 
ner of  taking,  not  with  regard  to  the  appropriation  itself.  Yet  it  might  be 
feared  that  he  would  be  unwilling  if  things  extraordinary  were  taken. — Lay- 
man, Escobar,  and  Lessius.  The  latter  teaches  that  very  little  thefts  of 
servants  out  of  eatables  which  are  not  generally  locked  up,  do  not  unite  so 
as  to  become  grave  matter,  if  what  is  stolen  is  not  taken  to  sell,  but  only  to 
eat.  So,  too,  Cajetan,  Navarrus,  Bannez,  Moya,  and  Sanchez  in  Croix. 
But  Sporer  rightly  does  not  admit  this  last  point,  if  the  quantity  is  large. — 
L.  iv.  545. 

So,  if  they  are  not  kept  locked  up,  the  footman  may  drink  his 
master's  champagne  and  claret — or,  supposing  him  very  con- 
scientious, he  may  perhaps  confine  himself  to  the  port  and 
sherry ;  and  all  the  eatables,  irom  the  store-room  to  the  larder, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  respective  servants  who  have  to  do  with 
them.  This  again  will  be  a  serious  expense  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  particularly,  as  in  spite  of  Sporer,^  however  much  is 
thus  consumed  in  the  end,  the  small  quantities  stolen  at  several 
times  cannot  coalesce  into  one  notable  quantity,  and  so  there 
can  be  no  grave  sin. 

Alas  for  the  dignity,  the  uprightness,  the  purity,  the  con- 
fidence of  homes,  when  such   principles   as   these   come   into 

'  *  We  have  said  in  the  First  Book,  and  we  shall  say  more  at  length  in  the 
Sixth  Book,  that  if  a  Penitent  has  a  probable  opinion  cm  liis  side,  he  cannot  be 
refused  absolution ;  and  this  is  "commonly"  tauglit.'     So  if  the  confessor  recom- 
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vogue!  We  have  been  calculating  the  money  losses  of  the 
master  of  the  house ;  but  we  trust  that  our  readers  have  seen 
that  it  has  been  in  a  sort  of  elpieveia  that  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  this  point.  What  are  money  losses  as  compared  to  all 
the  other  far  more  precious  losses  which  he  would  have  to 
suflfer?  Where  could  be  the  husband's  reposing  trust  in  the 
assured  affection  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ?  Where  could  be 
the  respectful  and  tender  confidence  between  father  and  son  ? 
Where  the  guileless  frankness  between  brother  and  sister  ? 
Where  the  unhesitating  trust  in  the  old  servant's,  or  retainer's, 
honesty  and  faithfulness  ?  They  could  not  but  wither  and 
utterly  perish.  Englishmen  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the 
blessinors  of  an  Eno-lish  home.  Whether  it  be  the  Elizabethan 
mansion  surrounded  by  its  ancestral  trees,  or  .the  humbler  par- 
sonage, or  the  old  farm-house,  or  the  cottage — liome  and  home 
relations  are  essentially  English.  Nowhere  else  is  found  that 
union  of  liberty  and  restraint  among  the  younger  members,  of 
conibined  respect  and  love  towards  the  head  of  the  house,  of 
confidence  and  frankness  among  all.  The  English  Church  is 
essentially  domestic.  She  strengthens  the  ties  of  home,  sancti- 
fies them,  and  works  through  them.  Rome  cuts  away  home 
influences  in  her  love  of  centralization,  and  substitutes  that  of 
the  Director.  The  husband,  father,  and  master,  is  no  longer 
the  head  of  the  house,  around  which  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  family  are  grouped.  An  extraneous  mind  is  the  ruling 
power.  He  who  ought  to  be  the  rightful  authority  feels  that 
he  is  so  no  longer ;  there  is  a  shadow  between  him  and  his : 
confidence  is  not  given,  and,  therefore,  he  does  not  give  it.  He 
feels  himself  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  household.  He  knows 
not  why,  or,  if  he  does  know,  his  religious  principles  forbid  him 
to  apply  a  remedy, — he  acquiesces  and  betakes  himself  to  the 
Cafe.  Such  books  as  Michelet's  *  Priests,  Women,  and  Fami- 
lies'— embittered,  maddened,  frenzied,  as  they  are — would  not 
have  been  written  without  some  cause. 

Look  at  what  a  home  ought  to  be,  its  confidence,  its  love, 
its  reverence,  and  its  dignity  ;  and  then  look  at  the  picture  as 
drawn  by  Liguori,  of  a  household  free  from  all  but  venial  sin,^ 
— the  wife  pilfering  from  her  husband,  appropriating  a  large 
percentage  of  his  income,  and  taking  care  that  he  should  not 

mends  Sporer's  doctrine,  the  penitent  has  only  to  qnote  Lessius  or  Cajetan,  and 
then  he  may  demand  absolution.  'After  having  confessed  his  sins,  the  penitent 
has  a  definite  right  to  absolution,  and  it  may  not  be  denied  him,  unless  he  is 
otherwise  indisposed,  and  he  cannot  be  called  indisposed  for  not  following  the 
confessor's  opinion,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  latter  to  reject  opinions  which 
other  wise  men  approve  of.' — L.  iv.  669. 

*  We  must  again  remind  our  readers  that  venial  sins  do  not  diminish  God's 
love  towards  the  agent,  (Horn.  Apost.  iii.  QQ,~)  not  though  he  determines  to  commit 
every  venial  sin  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  be.  (Theol.  Mor.  1.  v.  12.) 
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find  it  out,  maintaining  her  relations  out  of  his  goods,  in  spite 
of  his  prohibition,  secretly  subtracting  one  thing  and  another 
thing,  and  being  justified  in  all  by  her  Director :  children 
stealing  periodically,  cursing  and  mocking  at  their  parents  be- 
hind their  backs  ;  refusing  to  acknowledge  or  to  recognise  them, 
if  they  are  ashamed  of  them  ;  taught  to  conceal  their  purpose 
of  entering  into  Holy  Orders,  or  the  ^lonastic  life,  from  them 
as  from  enemies,  but,  with  a  curious  inconsistency,  required, 
though  not  absolutely  bound,  if  they  marry,  to  marry  whom 
their  parents  bid  them  :  daughters,  as  we  find  from  the  same 
authority,  not  allowed  to  be  taught  to  read  by  a  man,  and 
scarcely  by  quite  a  little  brother  ;^  w^arned  against  having  their 
hair  done  by  a  male  hair-dresser  f  not  trusted  to  go  to  church 
by  themselves,  or  to  stay  long  in  church  without  their  parents' 
supervision  f  not  allowed  to  receive  more  than  one,  or  at  most 
two  visits  from  their  betrothed,  and  that  for  the  most  degrading 
of  all  reasons  ;*  and  lastly,  servants  pilfering  to  recompense  them- 
selves for  having  too  low  wages ;  pilfering  to  recompense  them- 
selves for  extra  work  which  they  do  ;  pilfering  all  the  eatables 
and  drinkables  which  are  not  kept  locked  up.  Who  would  not 
take  refuge  in  Cafes  and  places  of  public  resort,  in  which  gentle- 
men in  foreign  countries  spend  so  much  of  their  time,  out  of 
such  a  place  as  this,  to  which  the  name  of  home  can  be  scarcely 
applied  except  in  mockery  ?  A¥e  will  transcribe  a  few  lines 
of  Mr.  Martin  Tupper's  '  Proverbial  Philosophy'  by  way  of 
contrast : — 

*  My  soul  was  sickened  within  me,  so  I  sought  the  dwelling-place  of  Joy  ; 
And  I  met  it  not  in  laughter ;  I  found  it  not  in  wealth  or  power ; 
But  I  saw  it  in  the  pleasant  home  where  religion  smiled  upon  content, 
And  the  satisfied  ambition  of  the  heart  rejoiced  in  the  favour  of  its  God. 

3|>  *  *  * 

His  love  is  pure  and  single,  sincere,  and  knoweth  not  change  ; 

For  his  manhood  has  been  blessed  with  the  pleasant  choice  of  his  youth  : 

Behold  his  one  beloved ;  she  leaneth  on  his  arm. 

And  he  looketh  on  the  years  that  are  past  to  review  the  dawn  of  her 
affection. 

Behold  his  little  ones  around  him ;  they  bask  in  the  warmth  of  his  smile ; 

And  infant  innocence  and  joy  lighten  their  happy  faces ; 

He  is  holy,  and  they  honour  him ;  he  is  loving,  and  they  love  him ; 

He  is  consistent,  and  they  esteem  him  ;  he  is  firm,  and  they  fear  him. 

His  friends  are  the  excellent  among  men ;  and  the  bands  of  their  friend- 
ship are  strong ; 

His  house  is  the  palace  of  peace :  for  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  there. 

As  the  wearied  man  to  his  couch,  as  the  thoughtful  man  to  his  musings, 

Even  so  from  the  bustle  of  life  he  goeth  to  his  well-ordered  home. 

If  if  *  * 

Man,  the  noble  and  intelligent,  gladdeneth  earth  in  beauty, 
And  woman's  beauty  sunneth  him,  as  with  a  smile  from  heaven.'* 

'  Prax.  Conf.  Cap.  viii.  101.        ''  Ibid.  iii.  62.        » Ibid.  vii.  101.       ♦  Ibid.  iv.  64. 
*  Proverbial  Philosophy.    On  Joy  and  on  Beauty. 
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It  may  be  tlioiight  that  in  picturing  a  Liguorian  home^  free 
from  all  but  venial  sin  in  thieving  and  other  respects,  we  have 
made  a  somewhat  unfair  selection :  our  readers  may  think  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  notoriously  unfavourable  to  the  domestic 
relations,  but  that,  at  any  rate,  there  would  not  be  this  permis- 
sion to  purloin,  and  this  general  laxity,  in  a  state  which  she 
specially  approves,  and  stamps  with  the  title  of  the  Religious 
life.  We  will  make  a  few  extracts  on  this  point  from  the  Homo 
Apostolicus  : — 

'  It  is  doubted  what  quantity  is  grave  for  a  monk  to  spend  without  leave  ? 
Some  say  that  the  same  decision  should  be  come  to  about  the  thefts  of 
monks  relatively  to  their  monastery,  as  about  the  thefts  of  sons  relatively 
to  their  parents.  But  Sanchez  and  Lugo  are  right  in  not  admitting  this, 
because  sons  are  capable  of  possessing,  and  monks  are  not ;  and  also 
Prelates  are  more  unwilling  in  the  case  of  their  monks  thieving  than  parents 
in  that  of  their  sons.  The  Doctors,  however,  say  in  common,  that  a  greater 
quantity  is  required  for  a  monk's  thefts  out  of  the  monastery's  goods  to  be 
grave,  than  in  the  case  of  other  thefts.  Opinions  differ  as  to  what  it  should 
be.  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Castropalao,  Sanchez,  &c.  fix  on  1/.  for  grave  mat- 
ter, and  rather  more  when  the  convent  is  rich ;  but  this  seems  too  indulgent. 
Soto  and  Rodriguez  fix  on  lOs.  as  grave  matter,  and  Croix  counts  this 
certain.  Lugo  thinks  that  25.  6d.  is  grave  matter,  and  3s.  Ad.  if  the  monas- 
tery is  rich,  even  though  the  monk  takes  it  from  the  portion  assigned  to  his 
own  use  5  but  supposing  he  gave  it  to  other  monks  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery, he  extends  the  sum  to  ll.  5s.,  provided  that  it  is  not  in  actual  money. 
Sanchez,  Bonacina,  the  Salamanca  Doctors,  &c.  allow  that  it  is  no  grave 
fault  to  take  eatables  at  many  different  times,  and  in  light  matter,  though 
afterwards  they  reach  to  grave  matter,  as  Prelates  are  presumed  not  to  be 
gravely  unwilling,  provided  (as  they  limit  it)  that  the  damage  done  to  the 
convent  is  not  great,  and  the  things  are  not  precious.' — IIo7n.  Apost.  xiii.  10. 

The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  TJieologia  MoraUs,  but  there 
is  a  difference  in  some  particulars.  The  sums  there  fixed  for 
gTave  matter  are  (I)  Is.  8c?. ;  (2)  more  than  Is.  Sd.  provided  that 
the  convent  be  rich ;  (3)  still  more  than  that  if  it  is  not  money, 
but  clothes,  books,  &c. ;  (4)  2s.  lid.  if  taken  from  what  is 
destined  for  himself;  (5)  or  3s.  4f?. ;  (6)  more  than  that  if  pur- 
loined for  his  own  use  :  (7)  2s.  6c?.  if  purloined  from  the  common 
goods  of  the  monastery,  and  given  to  strangers ;  (8)  3s.  4c?.  if 
taken  ex  rebus  quce  usu  non  consurmintur,  provided  it  is  only  done 
once  or  twice  a-year;  (9)  or  3s.  9c?.;  (10)  10s.;  (11)  the  same 
sura  which  sons  are  allowed  to  steal,  ^  for  monks  stealing  what 
'  would  in  ordinary  cases  be  grave  matter,  commit  no  sin  against 
^  justice,  but  only  against  their  vow  of  poverty,  unless  the  theft 
*  causes  grave  damage  to  the  monastery ;'  (12)  5s.  if  taken  from 
what  is  allowed  for  his  use,  and  given  to  a  brother-monk;  (13) 
or  even  8s.  4c?.;  (14)  more  than  1?.  5s.  if  not  actually  money; 
(15)  still  more  than  that  if  coming  from  extraneous  persons  to 
give  to  others.  Thefts  of  small  amount  do  not  coalesce  so  as  to 
become  grave  if  there  is  a  long  interval  between  them  :  and  a 
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'  long  interval'  is  interpreted  by  Sanchez  to  mean  a  year,  by  the 
Salamanca  Doctors,  Filliuccius,  Diana,  Garcias,  and  Antony  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  mean  a  month/ 

We  are  anxious  that  we  should  not  make  things  appear 
worse  than  they  really  are ;  we  desire,  therefore,  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  in  this  passage  the 
word  theft  implies  something  a  little  different  from  that  which 
we  generally  understand  by  it.  The  notion  which  we  gene- 
rally have  of  theft  is  secret  appropriation  for  personal  grati- 
fication. Here  it  does  not  always  mean  that  the  thing  ap- 
propriated is  consumed  in  personal  gratification :  it  may  be 
given  away  to  others,  or  spent  upon  self:  and  it  may  be 
taken  from  the  common  goods  of  the  monastery,  or  from  the 
goods  assigned  to  the  monk's  own  use.  In  the  last  case  the 
chief  feature  of  the  act  is  that  of  disobedience,  because  it  is  a 
thing  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  community,  to  the  control  of 
which  the  individual  has  submitted  himself;  it  does,  however, 
likewise  involve  secret  appropriation,  because  he  has  no  right  to 
more  than  that  which  is  sufficient  for  his  personal  support, 
accordin*  to  the  rules  of  the  Society :  and  if  that  which  he 
purloins  is  anything  of  the  nature  of  clothes,  or  of  a  fixture  with 
which  the  monastery  had  supplied  him,  it  will  become  necessary 
for  the  monastery  to  replace  it.  Still  we  should  not  brand  it 
with  the  title  of  theft  in  the  harshest  sense  of  that  word.  But 
whenever  the  sum  taken  is  purloined  from  the  general  goods  of 
the  monastery,  the  pilferer  is  then  directly  guilty  of  theft : — 
theft  more  excusable,  if  what  is  taken  is  given  away  to  others ; 
theft  less  excusable  if  retained  for  himself  The  tariff*  by  which 
monks  are  to  steal,  varies  according  to  these  differences.  The 
sums  fixed  are  the  following : 

According  to  some  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

According  to  other  Doctors 

'  Theol.  Mor.  v.  24,  25. 

'  We  have  considerable  doubts  whether  there  is  not  a  misprint  of  argentei  for 
aurei  in  the  Theohgia  Moralis,  and  that  instead  of  Is.  8</.  it  ought  to  be  1/. ;  for 
the  same  authors  (Navarrus,  Azorius,  &c.)  are  quoted  in  the  Homo  Aposiolicus  for 
the  latter  sum  who  are  set  down  in  the  former  as  authorizing  only  the  less  liberal 
amount.  It  is  a  thing  which  should  be  looked  to ;  for  it  would  be  a  serious  hard- 
ship on  a  monk  to  confine  him  to  stealing  Is.  l\d.  a-raonth,  when  he  might  have 
stolen  19s.  11^^/.  a-month,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  misprint. 
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The  vow  of  poverty,  which  was  referred  to  above  in  the 
passage  taken  from  the  Tlieologia  Moralis,  and  which,  if  honestly- 
observed,  would  make  it  impossible  for  monks  to  give  away  any- 
thing not  supplied  to  them  for  the  purpose,  except  by  first  stealing 
it,  is  one  of  the  three  vows  essential  to  the  monastic  life;  the  others 
being  those  of  chastity  and  obedience.  '  By  the  vow  of  poverty,' 
says  the  Theologia  Moralis^  Hhe  monk  is  bound  to  have  nothing  of 

*  his  own;   that  is,  no  temporal  goods  which  can  be  valued  at  a 

*  price ;  the  ownership  of  these  things,  or,  at  least,  the  free  and 
'  independent  disposition  of  them,  he  has  given  up  for  ever.' 

*  By  the  vow  of  poverty,'  says  the  Homo  Apostolicus^  *  monks 
'  are  forbidden  to  possess  or  to  dispose  of  anything  whatsoever 

*  which  can  be  valued  by  money.'  This  appears  strict  and  self- 
denying.     Now  mark  the  exceptions  : — 

'  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  vow  of  poverty,  1 ,  to  possess  goods  in  common,,  as 
S.  Thomas  teaches,  and  as  it  is  expressly  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  is  not  contrary  to  the  vow  of  poverty,  2,  to  possess  private  property,,  or  a 
maintenance,  which  monks  in  many  Orders  keep  with  the  Prelate's  licence ; 
because,  though  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  doubt  that  this  is  forbidden,  since  it  is  there  said,  "  Let  none  be  allowed 
to  possess  goods,  moveables,  or  fixtures,  even  in  the  name  of  the  "convent :" 
nevertheless,  the  custom  which  has  now  become  almost  universal,  and  is 
tolerated  by  the  Holy  See,  does  make  it  allowable  to  have  private  property, 
for  necessary  and  honest  uses,  with  the  permission  of  the  Superiors,  provided 
that  the  monk  is  ready  to  give  it  up  at  the  Prelate's  nod ;  for  the  vow  of 
poverty,  though  it  cannot  be  abrogated  in  substance,  yet  (as  the  Doctors 
agree)  can  be  changed  as  to  its  manner,  according  to  custom,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  right  when  practised  by  scrupulous  monks,  and  tolerated 
by  Superiors,  who  know  what  goes  on,  and  do  not  forbid  it,  when  they 
easily  might.' — Horn.  Apost.  xiii.  6. 

Thus  we  learn  that  custom  is  superior  in  authority  to  Church 
law  and  to  the  Decrees  of  Councils,  and  that  a  monk  is  still 
considered  to  keep  his  oath  of  possessing  nothing,  though  he 
possesses  things  (1)  in  common  with  others,  (2)  in  private  by 
himself.  We  learn  from  the  same  chapter  that  Clement  YIII. 
and  Urban  VIII.  issued  Bulls  forbidding  monks  to  make  any 
gifts :  but  ^  many  doctors  quoted  by  those  of  Salamanca,  say 

*  that  Clement's  Bull  has  not  been  received,  or  at  least  has 
'  become  obsolete,  and,  therefore,  does  not  bind ;    and  others 

*  have  said  the  same  of  Urban's.  Liguori,  however,  thinks 
that  this  cannot  be  maintained,  and  goes  off  to  the  question  of 
grave  and  light  matter, — for,  of  course,  if  they  give  a  small 
quantity,  they  make  no  grave  transgressions  of  the  Bulls :  how 
much  that  quantity  may  be,  depends,  he  says,  on  ^  the  approved 
^  custom,  according  as  the  aforesaid  Bulls  have  been  received 

*  in  any  of  the  Orders.'^     Again,  we  learn  that  *  Monks  commit 

*  no  sin  in  not  observing  their  primitive  rule  after  a  contrary  use 

*  Hom.  Apost.  xiii.  24. 
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*  has  been  introduced.'  ^  Elsewhere  we  find,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, that  monks  may  go  out  hunting  two  or  three  times  a-year, 
provided  they  can  do  so  without  giving  scandal,  or  making  a 
great  deal  of  noise  f  and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  suppo- 
sing each  monk  has  25/.  a-year,  he  ma}^  stake  11.  5s,  every  year 
on  games  of  cards,  &c.^  There  may  be  some  room  left  for 
observance  of  the  vow  of  poverty  and  strict  self-denial,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  a  man  w4io  was  in  earnest  would  find  it,  like,  for 
example,  S.  John  of  the  Cross  ;^  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
learn,  still  on  S.  Alfonso's  authority,  that  one  motive  which 
frequently  induces  men  to  enter  monasteries,  and  against  which 
Confessors  are  desired  to  be  on  their  guard,  is  *  the  desire  of 
spending  a  more  comfortable  life' — vitam  agendi  commodiorem,^ 
Nor  can  one  be  greatly  astonished  at  finding  that  it  is  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  Hhe  majority  of  nuns  (major  harum  jmi^s) 
^  enter  their  nunneries  not  by  the  calling  of  God,  but  by  the 
^  urgency  of  their  parents,  and  hence  it  is  that  they  afterwards 
^  lead  there  a  life  of  restlessness,  and  introduce  laxities  into  the 


*  Horn,  Apost.  xiii.  17.  ^  Ibid.  x.  72. 

'  '  How  great  a  sum  may  a  monk  stake  on  a  game  ?  Sporer  thinks  that  if  the 
game  is  not  specially  forbidden  by  his  Rule,  he  may  stake  three  florins  a-year. 
But  others,  as  Lugo,  Elbel,  Sanchez,  Navarrus,  Gregory  of  Valentia,  Jacobus  de 
Grafilis,  Salonius,  Molina,  &c.  think,  "  with  probability,"  that  if  a  monk  has  251. 
a-year,  he  may  stake  11.  5s.,  provided  that  he  has  not  spent  as  much  during  the 
same  year  on  other  unnecessary  uses.  Others,  again,  as  the  Salamanca  Doctors, 
Lugo,  Molina,  Azorius,  &c.  say  that  he  may  stake  as  much  as  he  can  save  by  spare 
living  out  of  the  things  assigned  to  his  use.' — Theol.  Mor.  1.  iv.  901.  This  is  not 
a  very  high  motive  for  a  monk's  living  sparely. 

*  S.  Juan  de  la  Cruz  was,  under  S.  Teresa's  auspices,  the  gi*eat  reformer  of  the 
Cannelite  Order.  The  Breviary's  account  of  him  is  short :  Severioris  disciplince 
et  arctioris  vitce  cupidissimus,  primiiivam  Ordinis  Regulam  ex  Superioris  licentia 
professus  est.  It  tells  us,  too,  that  strictioris  discipUnoe  promovendoe  ardore 
accensus,  he  was  divinely  given  to  S.  Teresa,  as  her  assistant  in  restoring  the 
observance  of  the  original  Rules ;  and  that  finally,  after  great  trials,  and  worn  out 
by  sickness,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  His  Si)anish  biographer 
enters  into  further  details,  and  shows  us  what  the  '  Superior's  licence'  means,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  toils  and  sickness.  The  convent  into  which  he  entered 
was  one  where  the  rules  were,  as  usual,  not  observed,  and  the  young  monk  resolved 
upon  keeping  them.  At  first  he  was  scorned  for  his  Puritanism ;  then  he 
was  persecuted.  He  was  shut  up  in  the  carcel,  or  prison  of  the  monastery,  a 
small  dark  room,  admitting  light  only  by  an  opening  in  the  door :  from  hence  he 
was  brought  out,  and  scourged  before  all  the  brethren,  at  first  every  day,  after- 
wards every  Friday.  At  last  he  determined  to  escape ;  he  broke  out  of  his  prison, 
and  let  himself  down  from  the  convent  wall  by  a  rope,  assisted,  as  his  biographer 
says,  by  la  Virgen  Santisiina.  For  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  being  retaken,  but, 
after  a  while,  he  settled  himself  at  a  distance,  and  lived  alone  and  unmolested. 
Others  came  and  joined  him,  and  S.  Teresa  suggested  to  him  to  found  a  new 
monastery  on  the  old  rule.  She  furnished  him  with  money  obtained  from  the 
nunneries  under  her  control,  i)rocured  him  licences  from  Rome,  and,  under  her 
direction,  he  carried  out  the  desired  reform.  But  it  was  to  the  sufferings  which 
he  had  to  undergo  in  his  original  monastery,  that  his  biographer  (in  his  Life  pre- 
fixed to  the  folio  edition  of  his  Works,  and  published  by  authority)  attributes  the 
ruin  of  his  health,  to  which  the  Breviary  refers. 

*  Prax.  Conf.  cap.  vii.  92. 
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'  community  to  the  common  detriment.'  ^  And  supposing  this 
laxity  to  have  crept  in,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  easily  to  be 
weeded  out  again,  for  it  seems  that  liberty  of  lying — we  beg 
pardon,  of  covering  the  truth  by  means  of  words— is  granted 
to  nuns,  even  when  subject  to  their  Bishop's  visitation : — 

'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  nuns  being  interrogated  by  the  Bishop  or  the 
Prelate  of  the  Order  in  the  act  of  Visitation,  are  bound  to  discover  the 
truth  about  the  observance  of  the  rule,  as  De  Alessandro  and  Texeda  say, 
even  though  the  transgressions  be  light,  because  the  relaxation  of  the 
whole  rule  generally  begins  from  them.' 

Bravely  spoken!  But  now  for  the  exceptions.  Could  there 
be  one  nun  who  would  not  be  excused  ? 

'  Lezana  and  Alessandro,  however,  excuse  nuns  from  telling  the  truth, 
1.  If  the  crime  is  amended  :  hence  they  infer  that  no  one  is  bound  to  lay 
open  another's  crime  committed  some  years  since,  say  three  years,  as 
Mascardus  thinks :  and  for  the  same  reason  reproof  is  generally  to  be  used 
before  denunciation.  2.  Nuns  are  excused  from  telling  the  truth  if  the 
crime  is  concealed,  and  there  is  no  scandal  or  clear  proof.  3.  If  they  are 
sure  that  the  Prelate  will  apply  no  remedy  ;  or  if  they  know  that  other 
nuns,  from  whom  they  heard  of  the  crime  themselves,  have  denounced  it, 
for  no  one  is  bound  to  do  a  useless  work.  4.  If  telling  it  has  a  tendency 
to  do  harm  to  themselves.  5.  If  the  crime  is  known  under  the  obligation 
of  a  natural  secret,  except,  however,  it  is  productive  of  common  damage,' — 
Theol.  Mor.  1.  v.  57. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  over  Liguori's  Theory  of  Theft, 
and  of  Domestic  and  Monastic  Economy,  that  we  have  no  space 
left  for  the  Theory  of  Kestitution  of  what  is  stolen.  We  will 
extract  one  passage  from  the  Praxis  Confessarii : — 

'  If  the  theft  is  uncertain, — i.e.  if  it  is  not  known  who  the  person  is  to 
whom  the  damage  is  done — the  penitent  is  to  be  bound  to  make  restitution 
for  the  purpose  of  having  Masses  celebrated,  or  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  or 
making  gifts  to  holy  places,  and,  if  he  is  poor  himself^  he  may  apply  it  to  himself 
or  to  his  family.'' — Cap.  ii.  44. 

For  example,  Pius  Y.  decreed  that,  if  incumbents  did  not  say 
divine  office,  they  should  make  restitution  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  fruits  or  income  of  the  benefice  :  but  he  did  not  say  to 
whom  the  restitution  was  to  be  made.  The  Casuists  apply  the 
omission : — 

'It  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  or  the  Church,  or  to  be  spent  on  the  par- 
sonage house,  or  in  improving  the  parsonage  lands.  And  under  the  name 
of  the  poor  come  all  poor  people,  wherever  they  live,  and  the  dead,  too, 
are  meant  by  it.  And  the  incumbent  himself,  also,  may  apply  the  said 
fruits  to  his  own  relief,  if  he  is  really  poor,  as  Palao,  Navarrus,  Suarez, 
Bonacina,  Toletus,  Viva,  and  Lessius  say,  in  accordance  with  the  "  com- 
mon opinion."     Except,  however,  he  purposely  omits  office,  knowing  that 

^  Horn.  Apost.  vii.  61. 
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he  may  keep  the  fruits  because   he   is   a   poor   man,  as   Palao  and   Viva 
rightly  notice.' — L.  iv.  672. 

And  again : — 

*  You  are  excused  from  making  restitution  of  things,  the  owner  of  which 
is  uncertain,  if  you  have  made  composition  with  the  Bishop  or  the  Pope ; 
and  also  in  case  you  are  bound  to  restore  something  to  the  poor,  and  being 
yourself  really  in  want,  you  give  it  to  yourself — tihi  ipsi  earn  des  ;  and  in  this 
latter  case,  though  you  afterwards  become  richer,  still  you  are  not  bound 
to  make  restitution.' — L.  iv.  696. 

Deridet,  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  one  of  Yerres'  iniquitous 
tricks,  quwn  sibi  ipsum  jubet  satisdare  Rabonium.  What 
would  he  have  said  to  a  man  stealing  first,  and  then  con- 
scientiously making  restitution — to  himself?  But  Cicero  was 
a  heathen,  and  had  not  the  approbation  of  infallibility. 

We  have  now  shown  at  length  the  authorized  teaching  of 
Rome  on  two  most  important  branches  of  Morals — on  Truthful- 
ness and  Falsehood,  and  on  Honesty  and  Stealing.  We  appeal 
to  the  unprejudiced  conscience,  if  on  these  points  she  is  indeed 
the  high-principled,  strict,  unbending,  religious  moralist,  which 
her  advocates  have  represented  her  to  be,  when  they  have  been 
dealing  with  earnest  and  enthusiastic  minds,  and  it  has  there- 
fore suited  their  purpose  so  to  represent  her.  The  theory  of 
the  English  Church  and  of  the  Primitive  Church,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Equivocation,  we  have  shown  to  be  the  direct  contra- 
dictory of  that  which  she  holds,  inasmuch  as  England  and  Anti- 
quity alike  inculcate  Truthfulness,  and  Rome  justifies  Deceit. 
With  regard  to  theft  we  have  no  theory — we  have  a  precept, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;'  and  the  expansion  of  that  precept  by 
our  Theologians  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  we 
may  keep  it  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter,  not  how  we  may 
break  it  in  the  spirit  while  we  may  keep  it  in  the  letter.  An- 
glican moralists  do  not  frame  definitions  excluding  what  ought 
to  be  included,  and  then  argue  from  their  definitions.  They 
do  not  employ  their  ingenuity  in  teaching  how  to  lie  without 
lying,  how  to  steal  without  stealing,  how  to  sin  without  sinning. 
On  the  subject  of  thieving,  the  Church  herself  explains  in  her 
Catechism  what  she  understands  by  the  Divine  command, 
^  Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  The  lessons  which  she  draws  from  it 
are  two,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative ;  and  tliese  she  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  each  one  of  her  children.  They  are,  1.  To 
be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealings.  2.  To  keep  my  hands 
from  picking  and  stealing.  And  these  two  lessons  are  still 
further  enforced  by  her  Divines.  Take  Bishop  Nicholson,  for 
example.     He  writes : — 

'  Man  may  have  a  just  title  to  somewhat  which  he  may  call  his  own, 
whether  his  title  ariseth  bj  just  acquisition,  inheritance,  by  gift  or  donation, 
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or  by  contract.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  here  to  secure  suum  cuiqucy 
every  man  in  his  own  estate,  setting  a  hedge  and  a  fence  about  his  goods, 
by  an  eternal  law  of  commutative  justice,  that  no  man  dare  to  break  over, 
or  rush  upon,  what  is  his,  without  an  apparent  injury  and  an  affront  done 
to  God.  This  being  the  end,  (1.)  Here  is  commanded,  1.  That  every  man  be 
content  with  his  estate,  and  to  have  moderate  desires.  2.  To  preserve 
our  neighbour's  goods,  and  to  suffer  every  man  to  enjoy  his  own  quietly 
and  fairly.     3.  To  give  and  pay  every  man  his  due,  and  injure  no  man. 

4.  To  use  justice  in  all  our  dealings,  contracts,  bargains.  5.  To  be  frugal, 
and  not  to  spend  above  our  estates.  6.  To  use  honest  means  to  get  a 
livelihood,  viz.  prayer  and  labour.  7.  To  use  our  goods  to  benefit  others 
justly,  liberally,  cheerfully.  8.  That  we  restore  what  is  unjustly  gotten  or 
detained.  (2.)  Here  is  forbidden,  1.  Injustice,  violence,  oppression.  2. 
Covetousness,  and  hoarding  up  all  that  comes  in.  3.  Tenacity,  or  the 
niggard's  hand.  4.  Contentiousness,  and  vexatious  lawsuits.  5.  Immo- 
derate care  and  solicitude.  6.  Deceit,  fraud,  circumvention  in  bargaining, 
contracts,  buying,  selling.  7.  Picking  and  stealing,  or  secret  purloinings. 
8.  Open  robbery,  violence,  plundering,  and  rapacity.  9.  False  weights  and 
measures.  10.  Sacrilege:  to  detain  tithes,  tribute,  custom.  11.  To  borrow 
and  not  to  pay  again  when  they  are  able.  12.  To  detain  hirelings'  wages, 
cheat  orphans  and  widows.  13.  To  embezzle  other  men's  estates  and  fail 
a  trust.  14.  To  receive  bribes,  and  to  set  justice  to  sale.  15.  To  break  their 
promise,  and  refuse  to  stand  to  their  bargains.  16.  To  embase  and  adul- 
terate coin,  and  pass  it  for  good  and  perfect.  17.  Prodigality,  to  waste 
their  own  estate.  18.  They  who  make  not  restitution  offend.  19.  To  live 
an  idle  life,  and  not  to  use  honest  labour  to  live.' — Bishop  Nicholson  on  the 
Catechism,  p.  114. 

We  can  conceive  the  lofty  contempt  with  which  a  disciple  of 

5.  Alfonso  would  look  down  upon  the  simplicity  which  could 
have  dictated  this  teaching.  '  What  ?  not  one  word  about  pur- 
^  loining  not  being  thieving  ?  Nothing  about  extreme  and  quasi- 
'  extreme  necessity  ?  Nothing  about  distressed  noblemen  pro- 
^  viding  for  themselves  out  of  other  people's  goods  ?  Nothing 
'about  robbing  Turks?  No  reference  to  grave  and  light 
'matter?  Nothing  about  mortal  and  venial  thieving?  No 
'tariff  laid  down  to  steal  by?  No  thieving-licence  given  to 
'  wives  and  children  ?  No  permission  of  pilfering  to  servants 
'  and  monks  ?  No  theory  of  secret  compensation  ?  Secret  pur- 
'  loining  and  the  use  of  short  weights  and  measures  absolutely 
'forbidden?  Bribes  not  to  be  received  by  judges  ?  Promises 
'  not  to  be  broken  ?  Such  is  the  result  of  Anglican  negations  ! 
'  Thanks  to  Heaven  that  we  are  living  where  Morals  have  been 
'studied  and  systematized  under  the  humane  and  indulgent 
'  supervision  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  !* 


John  and  Charles  JMozley,  Printers,  Derby. 
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